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E WERE aa little late for the cherry blos- 
W:-: along the tidewater basin, but the air 

was bland and mild as we sauntered through 
Lafayette Square toward the new Chamber of Com- 
merce Building where our august sessions were held. 
In the great hall of the Chamber bland and mild 
debates took place, reports were reverently listened to 
and questions of more or less moment were resolved. 
Some of them were settled more or less definitely and 
others will be resolved again at future Conventions 
as the years roll on. In the sunny courtyard where 
a fountain splashed, small groups recessed, and other 
idle souls unweighted with the responsibilities of law- 
making browsed among the books and prints in the 
JourNnaL’s Book Shop. It was a pleasant and alto- 
gether seemly Convention. The wheels ran smoothly 
in their proper grooves and no such vital questions 
as inflame those great deliberative bodies at the far 
end of Pennsylvania Avenue vexed our equanimity. 
True, the echo of the gavel announcing the opening 
of the Convention had scarcely subsided before our 
honored President introduced the Chairman of the 
Committee on the Plan of Washington and its En- 
virons, Mr. Horace W. Peaslee, who urged the dele- 
gates toward an eleventh-hour effort to save Lafayette 
Square from the machinations of the real estate specu- 
lator who flourishes in Washington as insidiously as 
at points further north, south, east and west. Mr. 
Peaslee had labored valiantly and with a considerable 
measure of success to preserve the integrity of the so- 
called McMillan Plan but the exemption at the last 
moment of the three sides of Lafayette Square from 
federal development threatened to throw away an 
opportunity to frame the park north of the White 
House with dignified and harmonious departmental 
buildings. Though the Convention expressed its dis- 


1A complete record of Convention action appears on pages 273 
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approval of Senator Bruce’s amendment at about the 
hour of its endorsement by the Senate, it is doubtful 
if earlier action by the Institute or its members could 
have availed. It is to be hoped, however, that national 
as well as local pride will prevent too great a spolia- 
tion of the property surrounding the Square. We 
were to hear more of this subject at one of the even- 
ing sessions to be devoted entirely to its discussion. 

The prepared schedule of the morning’s session was 
competently adhered to, President Waid’s address be- 
ing followed by the Treasurer’s Report, the report 
of the Board of Directors, and the Report of the 
Committee on Public Works. President Coolidge 
had graciously agreed to receive the delegates at 
twelve forty-five and luncheon at the Hotel Wash- 
ington was set for one o'clock. That these engage- 
ments were punctiliously kept is evidence of that re- 
spect for order and decorum which characterizes the 
architectural mind. There was time even for the 
delegates to group themselves around the Chief 
Magistrate of the Nation on the lawn of the White 
House while the cameras clicked. But alas, there 
was scarcely any time for conversation. 

At luncheon things were easier, and especially after 
luncheon it was possible to rub elbows with old friends 
in the crowd around the check room. Congenial souls 
bumped into one another and those having full con- 
fidence in the Officers, Directors and Committee 
Chairmen of the Institute, made little private plans 
while the less trusting repaired again to the sumptuous 
Council Room of the Chamber to listen to additional 
reports and ultimately to vote for their adoption. 
The general attendance, however, at every session was 
high, possibly because we grow more serious as time 
wears on, possibly because Washington, however 
stately in spots, is less exciting, less diverting than 
New York. The Fifty-ninth Convention was remark- 
ably free from frivolity, and earnest men everywhere 
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must approve its conscientious devotion to the busi- 
ness in hand. For the most part our confidence in the 
men who actually do the work of the Institute was 
justified. Difficult subjects were handled with tact; 
innocuous ones with grace. Mr. Charles Butler’s 
contribution to the clarification of the Competition 
Code should be of great value, and the Committee 
on Industrial Relations, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Robert D. Kohn, has done and may be expected 
to continue to do excellent work. That the Institute 
occupies a position of considerable strength and pres- 
tige today is due to the untiring and intelligent labor 
of a comparative few among its members. To them 
the rest of us owe an obligation of support, which in 
the pressure of practice we are too apt to neglect. 
In our consideration of their reports we are inclined 
to be perfunctory and superficial, for even with re- 
gard to subjects of first rate importance it is easy to 
become blasé or comfortably optimistic. 

Only three or four of the many subjects touched 
upon in the Convention aroused general discussion. 
None were violently controversial. The report of 
the Press, presented judicially by Mr. L. C. Holden, 
stirred some delegates to consideration of this im- 
portant adjunct of Institute influence. The year 1925 
was a profitable one for the Press, although this was 
due more to the earnings on book publishing than on 
earnings from the JouRNAL. A better policy of re- 
lating the cost of the JouRNAL must sooner or later 
be agreed upon. Its value to the Institute and the 
profession seems to many of us established. Its field 
of usefulness and interest ought to be extended. How 
best to accomplish this result is a problem of major 
importance. 

Another subject of vital and proprietary interest, 
of perennial interest even, concerned the development 
of the Octagon property. Almost an entire evening 
session was devoted to a review of past proposals and 
consideration of the plans prepared by Mr. Charles 
Platt for additions which would house the executive 
offices of the Institute, and provide in addition a 
library, an exhibition gallery and an assembly hall. 
Several demurrers to the scheme were entered, but 
after a fairly thorough discussion of the whole ques- 
tion in its financial, practical, sentimental and esthetic 
aspect it seemed to be the overwhelming sense of the 
delegates to carry the project through so that the In- 
stitute may look forward to a home commensurate 
with its dignity, and consonant with its needs, in the 
not too distant future. 

Having reached this gratifying conclusion regarding 
its own home, it would have perhaps been ungracious 
on the part of the Institute to withdraw its support 
of the Small House Bureau, even at the vehement 
request of the New Jersey CuHapter. ‘The dele- 
gates were in a mellow mood, and the altruism of 


Messrs. Kohn and A. C. Holden was more winning 
than the matter-of-fact cynicism of the New Jersey 
delegation. To the writer it seemed that the New 
Jersey case might have been based on higher grounds, 
for there are more valid objections to the theory in- 
volved than the apparently sordid one that the activi- 
ties of the Bureau might interfere with architects 
who want to design small houses for a fee rather than 
for love. But love makes the world go round, and 
after all be it ever so humble there’s no place like 
home. 

Perhaps the most important event at the Thurs- 
day morning session was the endorsement of the re- 
port of the Scientific Research Department, but the 
most interesting was the resolution proposed by Mr. 
George C. Nimmons to convict certain modern artists 
of heresy and to proclaim to the world that hence- 
forth they should be branded and treated as outcasts. 
Novel theories have ever been terrifying to mankind 
and primitive instinct prompts drastic measures of 
self defense against the unfamiliar. To burn, to slay, 
to incarcerate—these were the classic methods of 
retaliation. But society has become so infected and 
weakened by modernism that its present manner is 
to ostracize or ignore. Hot blood, however, was not 
the salient characteristic of the Fifty-ninth Conven- 
tion. Looking back down the long perspective of 
history the delegates probably recalled the figures of 
Jeanne d’Arc, Galileo, Wagner, Whistler and per- 
haps even the romantic figure of Don Quixote, and 
mercy was allowed to temper justice in the tabling 
of Mr. Nimmons’s resolution. 

His paper tracing the rise of new theories in the 
Allied Arts of painting and sculpture was prepared 
as a prelude to the general discussion of American 
Architecture and Modern Art by Eliel Saarinen, Philip 
Hubert Frohman, Howard Shaw and George H. 
Edgell. Of these only two appeared. Howard Shaw, 
detained in Baltimore by what proved to be a fatal 
illness, sent his greetings to the delegates. Mr. Froh- 
man and Mr. Edgell read thoughtful papers, but 
though theories of «esthetics and art may be endlessly 
discussed as an intellectual pastime, art itself defies 
analysis. It makes its appeal to the senses in strange, 
mysterious and personal ways. One man’s meat is 
another’s poison, though people of like time, place and 
heritage are prone to react with some degree of 
unanimity. 

At the luncheon meeting Mr. John Nolen illus- 
trated some recent essays in town planning made pos- 
sible by the sudden and fantastic development of 
Florida. 

Business jogged on as usual after luncheon, and the 
Committees on Education, Allied Arts, Historic 
Monuments, the Conservation of Natural Resources 
and Earthquake Hazards, wheeled up their findings 
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one after another, leaving the delegates with a feeling 
of reassurance that these important topics were receiv- 
ing the watchful attention which they deserved. At 
five o'clock a joint session of the Institute and the 
American City Planning Institute was announced, but 
many delegates availed themselves of the opportunity 
to visit the Freer Gallery arranged for the same hour. 
The writer chose to indulge in some reflections over 
the differences in flavor between the contents of the 
gallery and the building itself; to savor and compare 
the juicy and vigorous art of Mr. Platt with the 
delicate perfume of Mr. Whistler’s contribution to 
the world’s treasure of beauty. Here is food for 
thought on the bearing of personality in the creation 
or appraisal of a work of art. The question of one’s 
own mood, the state of one’s own health, delicate or 
robust, the juxtaposition of one’s cells, one’s personal 
inhibitions, one’s suppressed Rabelaisianism, all these 
questions complicate and prevent dogmatic theorizing. 
The Peacock Room was full of architects strolling 
about with heads in the air. 

The printed record of the Joint Conference on 
Town Planning will show with what earnestness 
those present grappled with this baffling problem. At 
seven o'clock there were private dinners. Of course 
I cannot speak of them. My own was later, and a 
great success both from a culinary and a conversa- 
tional point of view. After that a large covey of 
delegates flew back once more to the council cham- 
ber, filling it completely. Mr. Peaslee, again consider- 
ing the Plan of Washington, brought up a gun of no 
mean calibre in the person of the Bishop of Wash- 
ington, the Right Reverend James FE. Freeman. 
Bishop Freeman’s voice flooded the room like an organ 
and his straightforward vigorous sentences filled all 
the empty places in his hearers’ hearts with hope and 
inspiration. A little eloquence now and then is 
relished by the meanest men; and the martial appeal 
of an adequate vocal demonstration stirs the blood as 
sap is stirred in the spring. 

Friday’s session found the delegates alert and cheer- 
ful, though they were quickly to be depressed by the 
announcement of the death of Howard Shaw. This 
announcement was made at the very moment of his 
election as the Gold Medallist of the Institute, but 
rumor of the honor to be conferred had reached him, 
and he died with the assurance of the highest honor 
his colleagues could confer. 

The third and last luncheon meeting was en- 
livened by Mr. Corbett’s sprightly showing of the 
remarkable drawings by Long, Ferriss and others pre- 
pared for the restoration of Jerusalem and Solomon’s 
Temple. The practical business of the Convention 
was over. The afternoon session was short, consist- 


ing only of the presentation to the Government of a 
portrait of Thomas U. Walter, architect of the Capi- 
tal, and the announcement of the teller’s report con- 
cerning the election of officers. The office of Presi- 
dent is not only executive; we have grown to envelop 
its recipient in our affections. 

The choice between Milton B. Medary, Jr., and 
Abram Garfield had been difficult as the choice in 
several other instances, but when the returns were an- 
nounced friendly rivalry and differences in point of 
view were forgotten. Mr. Medary was elected to 
the office of President. 

In the evening the council chamber was trans- 
formed into a banquet hall, and for the last time our 
well-loved and gentle President, Daniel Everett Waid, 
presided. At his right sat the British Ambassador, 
Sir Esmé Howard. Others at the Speakers’ table 
were Mr. Abram Garfield, retiring First Vice-Presi- 
dent; Mr. J. Monroe Hewlett, Mr. Ulysses S. Grant, 
III, Mr. Leopold Stokowski, Mr. Minnigerode, 
Director of the Corcoran Art Gallery, and Mr. 
Edwin F. Caldwell, Jr. After a brief and graceful 
speech by Mr. Hewlett, President Waid presented 
the Institute Medal to Mr. Leopold Stokowski, 
Director of the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra. 
Mr. Stokowski’s unaffected and pleasant response is 
printed elsewhere in the JouRNAL, as it struck so 
sympathetic a chord in the hearts of his hearers. In 
the absence of Mr. V. F. Van Lossberg, Mr. Cald- 
well received from the hands of the President a 
similar medal presented in recognition of Mr. Van 
Lossberg’s contribution to the art and craftsmanship 
of metal work. 

Brief speeches by the British Ambassador and Mr. 
Grant followed. The election of Fellows was an- 
nounced and the newly elected officers were installed. 
At the culmination of these ceremonies the Fifty-ninth 
Convention was officially declared adjourned. 

In three days a large volume of business had been 
transacted without distraction or undue debate. Deci- 
sions of policy had been ratified. Ideals of practice 
had been emphasized. More than two hundred dele- 
gates from all parts of the country had fraternized 
and exchanged greetings. The Fifty-ninth Conven- 
tion was marked by no spectacular features, but its 
conduct was impressive, pleasant and fruitful in wise 
action. 

Delegates who were able to remain over Saturday 
were treated to a glimpse of some of the famous houses 
of Colonial Virginia including Mt. Vernon, Wood- 
lawn and Gunston which, thanks to the hospitality of 
their owners and the WASHINGTON CHAPTER, were 
opened for inspection. 

Louis La BEAuME. 





Art and the Pleasant Life 


T IS NOW three years since I have had the pleas- 
ure and honor of addressing the American Insti- 
tute of Architects. During that time a new 

president has assumed the toga. Otherwise, I fear that 
my first opportunity would have been the last, and I 
must assume that President Waid was not present at 
my last effort. 

It is with the very greatest difiidence that I address 
an audience of architects. Although I am the head of 
a faculty of architecture, 1 am—if I may quote Oliver 
Herford—like the moon, but a dealer in second-hand 
light. Addressing laymen on the subject of the fine 
arts is my profession, but it seems an impertinence to 
address creative artists. 

Nevertheless, what one says to one is often pertinent 
as a word to another. You are actively engaged in the 
creation of works of art. Laymen are, nevertheless, 
constantly in contact with the work that you produce 
and affected by the creations of your minds. It always 
pleases me to point out to the college undergraduate 
the impossibility of his escape from contact with the 
fine arts, from artistic judgments, and even 
tain extent—from practice in the fine arts. Oftentimes 
these contacts are unconscious. Unconscious or not, 
however, every man is affected by the shape of a room 
and its color, by the mass of a building, by the im- 
pressions that his eye must meet on every side through- 
out his life. Many laymen would deny an apprecia- 
tion of good music and some would probably be indig- 
nant at the accusation of practising it. Nevertheless, 
so great a melody as that which was composed as a 
lament over the dead body of a Crusader in the thir- 
teenth century; that has become a part of the living 
music of the Arabs; that overran Europe in the eigh- 
teenth century; and that is known in France as Mal- 
brouck s’en va t’en guerre, in England as For He's a 
Jolly Good Fellow, and, in America, as We Won't Go 
Home Until Morning, is constantly whistled by the 
crassest undergraduates today. 

As a critic, I fear that much of the confusion and the 
lack of appreciation of art has been the work of critics 
and of their theories. Even architects are unduly 
swayed by the theory of esthetics which happens to be 
in the odor of sanctity at a given moment. As Scott 
has pointed out, there are those who believe that all 
great art must grow, bloom and decline; thereby mak- 
ing flamboyant Gothic or Baroque classic architecture 
decadent. There are those who believe that the only 
good building is that which reveals its structure and its 
beauty may be judged by the extent and the truth to 
which its structure is revealed. There are those whose 
sole appreciation of beauty seems to be a romantic 


to a cer- 


1An address to the Fifty-ninth Convention by the Dean of The 
School of Architecture, Harvard University. 
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association with the past, and there are those who be- 
lieve that beauty is an ethical thing and that the pur- 
pose of art is to glorify God. Ask any layman if it is 
not an axiom that “Truth is beauty.” He will assent, 
as grave as an owl, using his mind not at all. If I say 
that “we are such stuff as dreams are made of,” I say 
what is true and beautiful because composed by a mas- 
ter; if I say that a certain politician of my acquaintance 
is an unmitigated blackleg, I say what is equally true 
and not beautiful at all. 

The purpose of art is to make life pleasant. That is 
what it is here for and for nothing else. Art, being an 
affable servant, for years served religion, until men 
came to think that its purpose was religious. Now it 
still serves religion, but it is serving commerce equally 
well and lowering itself not one whit in the doing. 
The purpose of art is not to glorify God, not to dignify 
mankind and not to reveal an inner structure; nor any 
other abstraction of the sort. Art is the means which 
man has taken to correct the mess that he has made of 
his own environment. Nature designs in perfect taste. 
Man, in the struggle for subsistence and power, com- 
mits mayhem upon the face of nature. Having at- 
tained a certain wealth and leisure, he begins to realize 
what he has done and he calls in art to help him cor- 
rect the mistakes of his materialism. That is what art 
is for. Art is the butter which enables us to eat the 
bread of daily existence without gagging, and, if any 
one feels this simile too coarse, he should remember that 
butter is not only palatable, but wholesome. 

We hear much today about the skyscraper and the 
new effects of steel construction. Some would believe 
that only that building which expresses its construc- 
tion can survive as an esthetic effort. Certainly the 
theory is popular. Certainly beauty may be attained 
by the expression of steel. On the other hand, the fact 
that the steel must be expressed is open to question. 
The construction is very new. We are as yet unaccus- 
tomed to it. The layman can hardly realize that a 
building is no longer a wall which supports beams, but 
beams which support a wall. When we become accus- 
tomed to the construction, however, shall we still insist 
upon its revelation? Familiar with the new type, 
realizing the absurdity of supposing that a wall 40 
stories high can support itself, it is doubtful if we 
shall continue to insist upon the proclamation of the 
obvious. In other words, the skyscraper may attain 
beauty by the expression of its structure and it may 
attain beauty in other ways. 

Both architect and layman must try to think in terms 
of fundamentals. That there is such a thing as beauty, 
all will admit. That its attainment can ever be ex- 
pressed in a formula is very doubtful. There are, 
however, fundamentals of color, of mass, of composi- 















tion. Architecture is undergoing a tremendous revolu- 
tion and we must be hospitable to new ideas and new 
movements. At the same time, we must not be appre- 
hensive of the lessons of the past. He who seeks to 
be new, merely for originality, is as stupid as he who 
copies mechanically the past. In this country, with a 
new system of building, new problems, energy and 
wealth, we are bound to work toward originality. 
There are hopeful signs which make us believe that we 
can do this without losing the refinement and the sanity 
that has marked our architecture, except in a few dis- 








ERMANENT in the friendship of America and 
Great Britain, Tudor domestic architecture is, 
notwithstanding, open to the strangest miscon- 

ceptions. Alas for Tudor! Surrounded by the ro- 

mantic atmosphere of medieval art, it is frequently 
represented in modern shadowy forms cruelly ill of 
definition as to its real vigorous life and character. 

Domestic Tudor with its smiling faces, so ready a vic- 

tim of scented popularity amongst the laity, inevitably 

suffers the fate of caustic suspicion amongst the learned. 

Betwixt the sickliness of syrup and the bitterness of 

brine, it remains withal an undisguised naturalistic in 
the English language—as much a tradition of the Eng- 
lish countryside as the hills and the valleys. 

Carefully avoiding extremes, when we take a tem- 
perate analysis of the Tudor narratives in stone, brick 
and half-timber—when we quietly study these old 
buildings where they are still spared to us, we shall 
immediately discover a much more solid motive behind 
them than a passing sense of superficial beauty alone. 
Born by natural intuition rather than from book learn- 
ing and culture, untouched by foreign influence and 
indigenous to England, the earliest English domestic 
work of the post-fortress type has more within it to 
investigate than the well-known features of its fancy 
play. 

It did not allow art to govern, but to serve. 
Thus we find, on careful examination, that this work 
was actuated firstly by condition and construction. 
The Tudor builder was more concerned with weather 
protection when he created the delights of wide eaves 
and overhanging stories, than he was with esthetic 
impulse. Indeed, with the exception of graceful sub- 
sidiary ornament, one looks in vain for evidence of 
practical or constructional superfluity in these old 


2An abridged article describing the leading matter of a series of 
lectures recently delivered before various Chapters of the Institute, 
and illustrated by lantern slides of the various old buildings in 
England. 
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mal years, since the Colonial period. Your architects 
are the heads of a great creative movement. As an his- 
torian, I can only say that it seems to me that American 
architecture is entering upon an era the peer of any of 
the great artistic epochs of the past. To the layman, 
it rejoices me to point out the fact and urge him to be 
alert, to realize the privilege of observing what is going 
on about us, and to make his judgments charitably, 
with his eyes open, his mind at work and his ears shut. 


G. H. Epce tt. 


buildings. Strip the work of the Tudor builder of the 
fantastic illusions of modern imagination: we soon find 
that he was, in point of fact, highly shrewd and re- 
sourceful in his generation. He not only built in high 
artistic achievement, but did so to satisfy well the im- 
portant considerations of climatic and constructive 
necessities. 

It is strange, therefore, that modern reproductive 
Tudor work is so often found to grasp the shadow and 
miss the substance of the prototype: it so often reveals 
a complete lack of understanding of the mentality of 
the earliest house builders. So often indeed do these 
modern renderings exceed the moral boundaries of con- 
structional truth, that it is small wonder certain Classic 
circles grow to regard these exaggerated Gothic terms 
as originated in Tudor times. It was actually the 
antithesis ; he made his mistakes, did the Tudor builder, 
but even in his wildest displays of fancy, constructional 
falseness was impossible of conception and abhorrent 
to him. 

So it happens that with our natural elements and 
congenial home instincts remaining more or less un- 
changed, some of us feel entitled to disbelieve that the 
spirit of this fine work should be limited to one par- 
ticular period. Whilst we are still sloping our roofs 
against the weather, seeking light and ventilation for 
our rooms and grouping the latter in happy accord- 
ance with our convenience, who can say that the in- 
fluence of the beautiful work of the middle ages should 
cease to take effect on us in the artistic mark of our 
own time, any more than the works of Shakespeare or 
Hans Holbein, for instance? 

But this is not to advocate the use of “chunks” of 
Tudor, faithfully measured and slavishly copied, in our 
work today. Moreover, it is not to assert that we 
have existing need for certain extinct features of 
practical use in the days of the portly Henry. Fine 
architecture does not rely upon these individual accents. 
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TUDOR HOMES 


It endures because it embraces a variety of emotions 
not restricted to one age, but extended over all time. 
From the roots of these early beginnings, we may 
develop healthy branches in perfect consistency with 
our own needs whilst we can find sufficient conversa- 
tion in an old language to express our own part of 
the story. When the day shall arrive in which home 
life and conditions shall have completely revolution 
ized, then it is possible that such beautiful examples 
as the wayside Paycocke’s House, Coggeshall, Essex, 
with its rich timbering and brick panels, or the very 
different Lake House, Tisbury, Wiltshire, with its 
delightful stone and flint wall surfaces, will engage our 
practical attentions as do suits of armor or things 
no longer connected with our own times—just as 
romantic dreams which have gone by. 

But whilst that great change is delayed, the home- 
some spirit of Tudor, or domestic Gothic, retains its 
wealth of practical meaning. 

The Gothic affinity in this work reveals to us how it 
sprang from an ecclesiastical lineage. This was in 
due conformity with the fact that religious thought 
ruled over every other when the first unfortified home- 
steads were conceived. At that time, the Classic of 
Greek derivation was little known or heard of. The 
Tudors expressed themselves therefore by force majeure 
in their own terms and their genius proved worthy of 
the test. The first productive years, from about 1450 
to 1600, were of great building activity. The develop- 
ment was rapid, vigorous and consistently alive to pro- 
gressive thought, albeit during this period the style of 


architecture flowered true alone to Gothic principle. 
In the west, the yield of the stone quarries produced 
quiet ashlar faces, whilst in the east, the brick houses 
had a busier story to tell by the finest work of the 
kilns—both different except in the common factors of 


skill and wit. In other quarters where these per- 
manent materials had less facility, buildings grew of 
solid half-timber construction, boldly showing their 
“bones” with much beauty and natural fitness—as 
much part of mellowed nature as the hedgerows and 
trees surrounding them. 

Had this architecture failed for a generation or 
two to justify its serious hold on our attentions four 
hundred years later, it would have been rather in the 
natural course of expectation. But almost immediately 
came the impress of vigorous character with absolute 
certainty of conviction. From the most dignified 
palace to the smallest farm building, there was no 
diminution of zsthetic insight. “There were mistakes, 
of course, in this very human and picturesque period, 
but you can rarely find them repeated. With the 
instinct for fine proportion seemingly sensed at once, 
Tudor work hardly forms a study of normal evolution: 
indeed it seemed to grow more simple as time went on, 
as the piquant character and simple expressiveness of 
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the humbler types exemplify. How well the lesser 
buildings were managed in those days! They were 
fairly war-weary people, like ourselves perhaps, yet 
they stamped everything they did with that individual 
character and persuasive charm, minus the aid of books 
or the modern appliances which make our work so easy 
today. They had greater gifts than learning, maybe; 
they had fine intuitive instinct. 

When we stand before the old farm and chapel at 
Preston Plucknett or Bermondsey, near Yeovil, Somer- 
set, we are bereft of imagination if the story of a 
sturdy, God-loving yeoman farmer does not rise in- 
sistently. Here is a study of exact impressive truth: 
a story of what a farm should be—just what it is and 





LAKE House, NEAR TisBuRY, WILTSHIRE 


beautifully so, but no more. Art fulfils no higher mis- 
sion, she is never more persuasive than when she speaks 
in this quiet sure voice. 

We may often absorb more from the broad rambling 
roof, plain walls and rough timbers of a simple old 
barn, than from some of the more conscious architec- 
tural attributes of this period. It may have more to 
say to us on the value of economic massing and what 
utter simplicity can express. The simple barn, in its 
way, is the nucleus of the old English farmhouse, and 
this to some of us is a domestic high water mark. Some 
of these old farms typify all that a home should be, out- 
wardly unpretentious and blending with Nature’s sur- 
roundings so as to appear to have grown with them. 
Inwardly, these old places present to us a friendly 
warmth of character congenial to our home instincts 
where we sub-consciously seek the relief of a relaxed 
expression from the frowning severity of our town 
buildings. 

When we marvel at such Tudor wonders as the 
Magdelene Tower at Oxford, or the Chapel at King’s, 
Cambridge, we have to remember that they were the 
result of great opportunity and important occasion. 
When some of us no less marvel at these simple way- 
side types of the same period, we remember that by 


comparison they might have been regarded as bare of 
opportunity and handed along to us as crude and life- 


less things. The smaller Tudor type may be studied 
today as the basis of something domestically perfect in 
its artistic expressiveness and perhaps stamped with 
more individuality and cause for wonderment, than 
some of the larger buildings of the same era. 

In the weald of Kent and Sussex, congenial domestic 
work was carried along in the Tudor spirit as late as 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. They are 
remarkable examples of work, reminiscent of Tudor, 
but not entirely identical, What is particularly in- 
teresting in these late examples is that they indicate 
how the earlier treatments can broaden and develop 
in motive without losing one whit of the picturesque 
quality of the original. They reveal an extended range 
of thought worthy of our notice today when we are 
considering our own domestic work with Tudor lean- 
ings. These southerly types, which innovated in hanging 
tiles and wider windows with charming license and 
gain of domestic spirit, generally demonstrate that the 
lesson of the Tudor is not a constrained conservative 
medium, but wide in its potentialities. 

Mention of the lesser domestic buildings of the past 
leads us to the important problem of the same type 
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Paycocke’s House, CoGGESHALL, Essex 


of domestic buildings of the present, then as to whether 
our subject matter in its wide range and high versa- 
tility can hold our practical attention in these whirl- 
wind commercial times. Most certainly future genera- 
tions will look for the economic mark of the Great 
War to reveal itself in our homes and when it is con- 
sidered that in the opinion of many, these early Tudor 
houses were never worthier than when they took the 
most simple form, it may be worthwhile leaving the 
more lordly piles for the nonce so as to make an in- 
telligent enquiry into some of their humbler contem- 
poraries. So we shall find the stone Cotswold cottage 
or the tile-hung-and-timber farm of the Sussex downs 
good solid food for thought. We shall discover in 
these broad surfaces an enduring quality of design in 
architecture—main reliance upon proportion—perhaps 
nearer to our economic needs than the richer detail of 
the mansion. They do not speak to us in awe-inspiring 
language, but with a lovable homeliness we like very 
much better. 

For our civic or lesser home problems, therefore, 
Tudor work remains a useful study. The spirit of 
the medieval house is especially friendly to the 
Either by slope 


modern irregular, unbalanced plan. 
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of site or by position of sun, certain occasions still point 
to the good sense of a straggly lay-out plan. Then 
we may find Classic difficult to explain the character 
of such a plan and we may be grateful to cope with the 
varying wall faces and, perhaps, floor levels, in this 
accommodating Tudor medium which seems at its 
happiest in dealing with absence of hard and fast rule. 

It is very well for certain people with Classic pas- 
sions to try Tudor and, on the charge of corrupt de- 
generacy in modern practice, find it guilty for hanging 
at the nearest tree. But if we are to accept such moral 
evidence, we must feel some disturbance on the Classic 
side too. Even if we merely agree to wince at the 
salient joints of an iron gutter at regular intervals 
along the crown mould of a main cornice, we shall note 
the easy-going masquerade in the matter of mimic 
Queen Anne with false windows and insufficient height, 
proceeding apparently without question. Such critics, 
however, would be more honest if they confessed their 
hatred to Gothic in any shape, or if they averred that 
all people with a strong preference for unbalanced 
plans, low rooms and leaded windows were unwhole- 
some minded. Then we should know how to regard 
the justice of the death penalty on Tudor. 


PRESTON BERMONDSEY, YEOVIL, SOMERSETSHIRE 


In conclusion, if we shall study it from its healthiest 
aspect, sensibly realizing that it can be misapplied or 
hopelessly butchered, we shall find that the domestic 
spirit of Tudor has a true and enduring purpose. If 
we regard it rather as an architectural science than as 


The Paradox of Professionalism 


“The professional man is an amateur. That is, he 
does his work because he loves it. He may make his 
living by it, but that is a secondary and incidental point. 

“He loves his work for its own sake. He does it be- 
cause there isn’t anything in the world he would rather 
be doing. He does it well because he cares about it 
enough to give it all his attention and all his devotion. 

“But he also loves his work because he believes that 
through it he may serve the best interests of his fellow- 
men, and he loves them with a deep sincerity that is the 
dominating motive of his life. 

“In the realm of sport, the amateur and the profes- 
sional are set over against each other. In the life of our 
Association, they are the same. That is the paradox of 
professionalism.”—Association of Professional Men’s 
Club Quarterly. 


Quantity Surveying 


An Institute of Quantity Surveyors is now under or- 
ganization by a number of quantity surveyors through- 
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a perfume, we may apply it, with our imagination at 
full play, to take its due part in the present world of 
things with undiminished character. 


Siwney E. Castve, F.R.I.B.A. 


out the United States. The initial session of the Insti- 
tute will be held in Chicago, 7-9 June, where discus- 
sions of importance and of interest to the entire indus- 
try will take place. Those interested in codperating with 
this movement may communicate with Mr. G. Szmak, 
945 Main Street, Bridgeport, Connecticut, who will for- 
ward full particulars upon application. 


Back Numbers of the Journal 


Subscribers to the JouRNAL having back issues which 
they do not intend to preserve are invited to send us 
particulars of such. We are constantly asked to supply 
random issues which we have not in our stock-room and 
which are often badly wanted by someone who happens 


to have lost a particular issue. Thus it seems that we 
can do no better service in this matter than to try and 
bring the fortunate possessor into touch with his un- 
fortunate fellow. We are glad to buy such copies as 
we can dispose of and we shall be grateful for such 
attention as subscribers may be kind enough to give to 
this notice. Naturally, we do not seek the more recent 
issues but those of an earlier day. 
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In the French Provinces 


Three pencil sketches by W. Marbury Somervell 
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W. Marbury Somervell 


A GREEK ARCHAIC STATUE 


Assumed to represent Persephone 
Discovered at Eleusis in Attica 











A New Greek Archaic Statue 


N THE summer of 1924 a magnificent example 

of Greek archaic sculpture was found during a 

clearance of ancient foundations on the outskirts 
of the great shrine of Eleusis in Attica. The statue, 
which is here shown, was in excellent condition, lacking 
only the right hand and wrist and the main part of the 
left arm. The surface preservation was excellent, 
though no traces of coloring were to be seen. 

The figure is about half natural size, and may, per- 
haps, come from some small shrine or from the pedi- 
ment of a small temple. It represents a girl looking 
apprehensively behind her and moving swiftly to her 
right. Her left arm was perhaps outstretched as 
though to ward off someone or something. Her right 
arm was extended across her body. She is dressed in a 
thin flowing chiton, which is pinned on both shoulders 
but ungirt. 

In style the little figure belongs clearly to the archaic 
period, but is unique, in that her vitality and movement 
do not belong to the rather severe period of art which 
is indicated by the treatment of the drapery and the 
face. She must clearly represent Persephone flying 
from the god of the underworld, and as such there is 
nothing in the whole range of surviving Greek sculp- 
ture with which we can compare her. The curious 
expressionless calm of the face contrasts with the vio- 
lent emotion of the movement and attitude. The artist 
was clearly of Attic origin, to judge both from the 
style and from the material which is Pentelic marble, 
but he was beginning to fall under the new influences 
which were making themselves felt in the Peloponnese 
and which culminated in the sculptures of the Temple 
of Zeus at Olympia, themselves the greatest and most 
vigorous group of statues ever undertaken by Greek 
sculptors. But while the attitude of our little Per- 
sephone is novel and realistic, the folds and fashion of 
the drapery are still archaic, and yet not too archaic 
to harmonize. The face alone is still and expression- 
less, unlike the majority of the faces of the Olympian 
sculptures, so that the date of the work seems to be 
just at the turning point, when art was emerging from 
the archaic phase. This turning point was a turning 
point in history as well, the year 480 B. C., when 
Athens and Eleusis were sacked and occupied by the 
invading Persian. When the time of reconstruction 
of the devastated areas came, the artists who had sur- 
vived turned their hands to the work. But they were 
no longer the conservative men they had been and 
their pupils struck out on new lines. The calm and 
rigid Maidens of the ten years before Salamis, which 
are found both at Eleusis and on the Acropolis at 
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Athens, have at last given way to new types and styles. 
In this little figure we can see the dawn of the new 
world of style and composition which was approaching ; 
perhaps it was cut as one of the very first works of 
the restoration of Eleusis. Certainly, it is a new link 
in the chain of development of Attic art. It is earlier 
than any work hitherto known of the ‘Transitional 
Period” and yet later than any archaic statue. It is a 
most beautiful addition to our repertoire of Greek art. 
STANLEY Casson. 


Two Angels and a Lekythos 


It is interesting to see how far the creative genius 
of a city and its people can be felt. Pisa, through the 
genius of Niccolo Pisano and his son, Giovanni, fixed, 
for a century or more, the general development of 
sculpture and the particular application it might take. 
Certainly, throughout the late thirteenth and the four- 
teenth century, the Pisan artist, or the man trained in 
that tradition, was instrumental in spreading the new 
doctrine throughout Italy. No matter where the new 
art was introduced, the older local forms perished and 
the resultant Pisan form became literally Italian art. 
Arnolfo di Cambio, trained by Niccolo at Siena, car- 
ried the models to Perugia, Orvieto and Rome; Tino 
di Camaino, to Siena, Florence and Naples; Giovanni 
di Balduccio into Liguria, Lombardy, and Emilia; and 
Andrea da Pontadera, called Andrea Pisano, to Flor- 
ence. And these are only the outstanding artists. 
Many a less-known man of genius exercised his skill in 
his own milieu, or in a larger centre, as did Goro di 
Gregorio at Messina. 

The characteristic tomb of the period in its sim- 
plest form was applied directly to the wall. Upon an 
architectural base, usually quite high, permitting the 
carving of a suitable inscription, was placed a sar- 
cophagus, either treated architecturally or decorated 
with carved figures. Upon this lay the figure of the 
deceased in full funeral robes. Flanking this figure 
were two angels who drew aside curtains hanging from 
an arched canopy surmounting the entire tomb. This 
canopy was sometimes further decorated with allegori- 
cal figures or other sculpture. 

It is remarkable how many variations of the general 
type appeared. This is particularly true in Naples, 
where many elaborate examples were made at the order 
of the Anjevin King Robert, in honor of the various 
members of the House of Anjou. But among all the 
variants, the motive of the angels drawing back the 
curtains is almost never omitted. This symbolic idea 
seems to have captured the imagination completely. 
At the same time it challenged the artists to a display 


AN ANGEL 


Italian, Middle of Fourteenth Century 
Ascribed to Giovanni and Pacio da Firenze 


Note—The two marbles, illustrated upon this and the opposite page, are a part of the 
John Huntington Collection in the Cleveland Museum of Art. 
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Italian, Middle of Fourteenth Century 
Ascribed to Giovanni and Pacio da Firenze 





A MArsBLeE LEKYTHOS 


Greek, Fourth Century B. C. 
Gift of J. H. Wade to the Cleveland Museum of Art 











of their highest skill, for in some tombs the angels are 
the only figure decoration excepting solely the recum- 
bent efigy of the deceased. 

Two angels (3914 x 24% x 8 inches and 39 x 225% 
x 10 inches) from such a tomb have recently been 
added to The John Huntington Collection, presented 
to the Cleveland Museum of Art through the gener- 
osity of the Huntington Trust. They are among the 
finest in the long series and are characteristic of sculp- 
tural art at the end of the first half of the fourteenth 
century. ‘They have no longer the nervous driving 
power, or Gothic vigor of Giovanni Pisano’s art, but 
have, instead, a mellower, more classical feeling which 
Andrea Pisano suggests. But they cannot be by Andrea 
Pisano. 

Who then is the artist? It has beer suggested that 
it might be Giovanni di Balduccio, a Fisan sculptor, 
whose four documented monuments are a pulpit in 
San Casciano near Florence, the tomb of Castruccio 
Castracane in San Francesco at Sarazana, the Chasse of 
St. Peter Martyr in Sant’ Eustorgio in Milan of the 
year 1339, and the Virgin and Child and two Gaints, 
heroic statues on the front of the Cathedral of Cre- 
mona. ‘The two angels bear no relation to either the 
first two or the last of these monuments. However, 
there are analogies with the free standing figures at the 
upper corners of the Chasse in Sant’ Eustorgio, par- 
ticularly the figure to the left. There are similarities 
in general effect, in the short proportions, the large 
hands and the drapery ending in characteristic whirls. 
But there the similarities end. The faces are in a 
quite different spirit, closely allied to the nervous man- 
ner of his master, Giovanni Pisano, whom Balduccio 
could never forget. As a matter of fact, the Cleve- 
land angels have a finer, more lyrical and more re- 
served quality than these figures or any of the known 
work of Giovanni di Balduccio. 

Tino di Camaino has also been suggested. This is 
in some ways a closer approach to the truth, but the 
angels have a certain connection with the known figures 
by Tino at Naples. However, they have no analogies 
with the chunky mannered works which are now be- 
ing attributed to this artist, and are being called his 
early work. 

It seems somehow as if the answer should be found 
in the group of sculpture influenced by Tino or by the 
work of Andrea Pisano. Is it possible that they were 
carved by the Florentine sculptors, Giovanni and Pacio 
da Firenze, who are known to have made the tomb 
of Robert the Wise, in 1343, for the church of Santa 
Chiara of Naples? Followers of Andrea, they had 
at the same time been inevitably influenced by the work 
of Tino di Camaino, which was all about them. In 
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a sense they became the sculptural heirs of his tradition 
in Naples. 

Certainly, the photographs of the seven ‘Liberal 
Arts” behind the figure of the dead king in the tomb 
of King Robert have striking similarities with the two 
new accessions of The Huntington Collection. The 
fourth figure from the left is almost identical in char- 
acter with one of the angel figures. The expressions 
have, throughout, the same quality of poetic absorp- 
tion; the curly hair frames the face and falls loosely 
on the shoulders. The under robe is always exceed- 
ingly simple in its planes, with the tight fitting sleeve 
boldly giving the form of the arm. ‘The head, shoul- 
der and arm have the same relation to each other, and 
the line of the forearm, slipping into the wrist and 
hand, is everywhere repeated. ‘The forearm has a 
broad flat quality and the hands are rather large, nerve- 
less, yet sensitive. The bodies sway slightly to one 
side and the pose of the slightly tilted heads balances 
this movement. Finally, the formula of the treatment 
of the overdrapery in the Museum figures needs only 
to be studied in connection with the second figure from 
the left on the Anjevin tomb, to see again the essen- 
tial similarities. 

A tentative attribution of the Huntington angels 
to the hand of these artists, Giovanni and Pacio da 
Firenze, can be made at this time on the basis of these 
photographs, although further study in Naples will 
be needed to confirm this hypothesis. 

No matter what the final decision may be, this is 
certain: the angels are Italian, made at a date not far 
distant from 1350, and whatever the city is that 
claimed their makers as citizens, they bear unmistakable 
evidence of that impetus which Pisa had given and was 
giving to the figure arts. 

A musician has compared the two figures to notes of 
music. A happy simile, for they are akin to music, 
and the phrase caught up by one is held suspended for 
an instant and then brought to a full completion in the 
answering note of the other. W. M. M. 


The lekythos (page 258) is of the fine form of 
grave monument familiar in the National Museum 
at Athens. The foot and neck are gone. ‘The relief is 
clear, a man, two women and a child, with the names 
of three inscribed above the figures. The woman in 
the centre is Lysistrata. The names of the man and 
child are not clear and which in this family group is 
the deceased is not indicated. The lekythos was carved 
by a stone cutter skilled in his craft and imbued with 
the tradition of spirited linear design and suggestive 
chiseling—(Bulletin of the Cleveland Museum of 
Art.) 


Aucustus St. GAUDENS 
J. E. Frazer, Sculptor 
Unveiled in the Hall of Fame, New York University, 12 May, 1926 








HEN I saw him before, he was young, -and 

glorious in strength and vigor, so that it sad- 

dened me to perceive that the passage of the 
years had hampered his lithe limbs with unwieldy 
flesh, and tamed and subdued his boyish ardor. 

Other things about him were changed as well. His 
features had lost the severity of outline that I remem- 
bered and had become softened and rounded. More- 
over, he was passing under another name than that by 
which I had known him. 

As it happened, I did not see him in his proper per- 
son, on either occasion. ‘The first time it was as a 
marble statue; the second time as a figure painted on 
a breadth of yellowed silk. 

It must not be supposed from this that I did not 
know him as intimately as I could have known him 
from daily contact with him living. ‘There are many 
men of mark and substance, (and many more who are 
not men at all, for they never lived in the body on this 
earth of ours, but such as they are, the embodiment of 
men’s ideals, hopes, and aspirations,) whom I know 
only in marble, bronze, or canvas and yet 
they are my close and beloved friends. 

Indeed, I have acquired in this way the friendship 
of many whom I would not otherwise have been able 
to count in my acquaintanceship at all. For one thing 
they have all been dead, at the least, these three hun- 
dred years past; and besides this there would have been 
differences of language or of station, difficulties of 
travel, and the press of affairs, to debar us in life from 
that free and kindly intercourse we now enjoy. 

For instance, there is a bronze Colonial Governor 
in Georgia, who, the last time I saw him, stood paused 
before me for the better part of an hour while we held 
friendly communion. In real life I am persuaded that 
he would have held his way on past me (for I could 
see that weighty matters pressed on his attention) and 
at the most I would have received a bow and a flourish 
from him as he passed, whereas now I count him 
among my intimates. 

Again I encountered a bold condittiero, who kept 
reining in a noble war-horse and glancing sharply aside, 
as if along the ranks of the men-at-arms. In life, how 
busy his mind would have been with the order and 
appearance of those lancemen of his, their mounts and 
their caparisons. At any moment he would have given 
the sharp word of command, and have been off, with 
fluttering pennons and humming kettle-drums, against 
who knows what enemy? As it was he kept his place, 
and lingered, not impatiently, while I questioned him 
regarding the profit and pains of a free-lance’s career. 

There are others too: kings in their robes and orders; 
poets, prophets and philosophers; saints, wearied by 
their vigils; fair women, who have turned but now 
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from the dance. All these, from frame, from cabinet, 
and from pedestal, have given me of their companion- 
ship, but, of them all, there is one with whom I have 
felt closest bound in ties of amicable understanding: 
that Hermes whom Praxiteles made in marble and 
whom, as I have said, I met again but yesterday, in a 
painted portrait. 

This portrait hangs in a gallery built for the housing 
of certain paintings, potteries, and sculptures, in which 
he who built it fancied he saw a kinship stronger than 
the severing force of the wide seas, and of a thousand 
years of time, and of alien blood-strains, unmingled 
through countless generations. Vessels of the Han are 
there, as well as paintings by men of our own race 
and time, for he gathered and placed there everything 
in which this likeness seemed to be made manifest. 
Among them is this picture, in which that same Hermes 
who is the subject of the older marble is again depicted. 

It shows him as a benign figure, floating in the 
heavens and looking down on a little child. In one 
hand he holds a vase from which a thin stream of 
water flows. The other hand, withdrawn in an inim- 
itably graceful gesture, holds a leafy twig. A cloud 
moves across the sky at his feet and is about to inter- 
pose itself between him and the infant. 

It is useless to search for words with which to des- 
cribe to you the confidence and certainty of line, the 
economy of mass, with which all this has been rendered 
on the silk. It is difficult to imagine the least of the 
brush strokes departing ever so little from the exact 
force and direction it received from the hand that put 
it there. With just such certainty Praxiteles deter- 
mined the lines and planes of his sculptured deity. 

I have mentioned that in the painting he bears an 
unfamiliar name. “The Bodhisatva Avalokites’vara” 
he is called in the label on the panel, or, alternatively, 
“Kwannon.” I have mentioned also that there are 
certain points of difference between the ways in which 
the painter and the sculptor have chosen to represent 
his features. His eyes, in the painting, have acquired, 
somehow, an odd obliquity. 

The name, of course, is of little moment. He who 
was indifferently pleased, being invoked as Mercurius, 
as Cyllenus, Atlantiedes, Ales or Agorzus, could have 
no imaginable objection to being given a new title or 
two. 

As for the matter of the likeness, it may well be 
that the painter has given him more truly his correct 
aspect than the sculptor. An oriental cast of counte- 
nance would not be inappropriate to him, for he was 
not native to the soil of Hellas, but, under the name 
of Thoth, flourished in the Egypt of remote antiquity. 

In their pictures he bears an aspect that is indeed 
strange to our eyes, for that swiftness of flight, which 
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“THE HERMES OF Hocal”’ 
[Avalokites’vara (Hito Kwannon) ] 


From the Freer Gallery of Art, Smithsonian Institute 








the Greeks indicated by slight pinions at his cap and 
heel, they represented by giving him the head of a bird 
complete. 

Even before their time there existed in Indian myth 
the Sarameyas, messengers of Indra, whose name, it 
has been conjectured, is merely “Hermes” in its origin- 
al form, preserving an initial consonant that was lost 
in the evolution of the Greek tongue from the primitive 
Aryan. 

Having come to Greece from the East, back to the 
East he at last was carried, when the arts and the Gods 
of Greece marched to India with Alexander’s armies, 
thence to be scattered abroad with Buddha’s law to 
all the eastern world, so that Phidias, and Praxiteles, 
Appelles and Zeuxis taught the oriental masters to 
modulate their traceries of line and color. 

It is not strange that Hermes alone of all Olympus 
should have survived these journeyings and transplanta- 
tions, for he was notoriously, of all the gods, the one 
who busied himself most with going up and down upon 
the earth and between earth and heaven. As the mes- 
senger of the gods, he was at their beck and call for 
all the errands the affairs of those unstable immortals 
involved. 

In truth, one of the traits I have most admired in 
him is the cheerfulness with which he endured these 
demands, though there was always, to be sure, a strain 
of mischief in his good humor, which led him at times 
into jocularities in the performance of his office, not 
always in the best of taste. It is reassuring to see that 
this was merely the exuberance of youth, and that in 
the later portrait the mischievousness may be seen to 
have vanished, while the sweetness and cheerfulness 
remain, only made milder and gentler and more serene 
with increasing years, until he has become benignity 
itself. 

This is most marked in the expression with which 
he regards the infant under his care. In the marble 
he looks at it with kindly slyness, smiling at its bold- 
ness and its helplessness, both absurd. He teases it 
idly, holding up (perhaps) his staff, glittering with 
wreathed serpents, just beyond the reach of the grasp- 
ing determined baby hands. 

In the painting only mildness and kindliness appear. 
He watches the child’s play with no irony for its 
futility. The willow spray which he withholds, with 
hand bent back, is not withdrawn from the infant’s pos- 
session, but uplifted over it for its protection, and the 
water flowing from the vase envelopes it in sheltering 
mist. 

This water and this leafy twig are attributes that 
he has preserved from the earlier time. The merchants 
of Rome who, passing out of the Porta Capena, on 
their trading ventures bent, would dip branches in the 
well sacred to Mercury and sprinkle themselves and 
their goods with the drops, would readily have recog- 
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nized these emblems in his hand. To these merchants 
Hermes was not only an intermediary between the 
gods and men, but an intercessor, and it is in this capa- 
city that, as Avalokites’vara, he reveals himself to his 
oriental devotees. 

There are many among Buddha’s followers to whom 
the doctrine of Nirvana seems over-cold and severe, 
savoring too much of sudden total extinction, like a 
candle snuffed out. Too humble to propose for them- 
selves the goal of perfect enlightenment, they would be 
well satisfied to receive some more material reward for 
such progress as they may make in this life along the 
eight-fold way. 

For such as these, high up above the western heavens, 
Amitabha, Buddha of Boundless Light, has ordained 
a Paradise. 

A place of infinite delight is this Eden of Amitabha’s, 
remarkable, among many other splendors, for its glory 
of bloom. Lotus blossoms flourish there in innumer- 
able profusion, of indescribable variety and beauty of 
color, and in circumference as large as chariot wheels. 

There, among arhats, devas, and other supernatural 
beings to the number of countless myriads, Amitabha 
sits enthroned, and at his side, ready to post at his bid- 
ding, waits the Bodhisat Avalokites’vara. 

Now the characteristic of a Bodhisat is this, that 
after incarnations to come, he will himself be reborn 
a Buddha—could, some say, be Buddha at once, but 
that of his own accord he postpones this promotion, so 
that he may the better serve mankind. To the service 
of mankind, at any rate, he is dedicated, and the child 
over whom he watches in the picture is, as I suppose, 
the Race of Man, whom he guards from the imminence 
of that Evil which, in the semblance of a cloud, we see 
creeping stealthily forward across the scroll, and which 
turns as we look closer into the form of a dragon. 

This dragon, too, Hermes would, I think, have 
recognized, whether as Python, or as that dread worm 
that Perseus slew, or perhaps as the hundred-eyed 
Argus, vanquished by his lyre. 

I would have you here recall the epithet which at- 
taches to the being to whom Avalokites’vara is subor- 
dinate. 

There are other Buddhas, be it understood, besides 
Amitabha. He is but the Buddha of the West. The 
East, the North, and the South are each under the 
protection of one of his brethren. He, however, is 
distinguished alike by his thoughtful provision for man’s 
future comfort and by his characteristic of infinite 
brightness. This is but as it should be, for the deities 
and demigods who are especially connected with the 
idea of light have always seemed to be more concerned 
with the welfare of man than their fellows, and were 
always Hermes’ chosen companions. 

But to urge such considerations as these resembles 
a painstaking effort to prove his identity, which is far 
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from my thought. When one recognizes a friend in 
strange surroundings one does not thereupon ask to 
see his passports and letter of credit. It is the instant 
recognition that counts; a formal identification would 
be a most unsatisfactory substitute for it. So, since 
I, who have known him and loved him, have recog- 
nized him, and can, and do hereby, vouch for and 
proclaim his style, title, and true estate, cannot those 
who might otherwise be unwilling to receive him at 
once let me be his surety until, through closer ac- 
quaintance, they themselves recognize him behind the 
thin disguise he has chosen to assume? Can they not 
trust me that in a little while they will find in his 
flowing brush strokes the same force and mastery they 
have known of old time in the contours of his marble? 

And if anyone should hesitate to grant me this con- 
fidence, I would remind him how many things we are 
forced, in this life, to accept on the faith of others. I 
myself, in much that I have written here, have de- 
pended on what other men have said, for, if the truth 
were to be told, my knowledge of the nature and func- 
tions of the Dyani Buddhas, of Thoth, and of Indra 
is of the vaguest, and while it might have been pos- 
sible for me to have cleared up my uncertainties about 


them, the more abstruse and laborious research that 
would have been necessary to that end would have 
carried me into Volume VI and perhaps even Volume 
XIII of the Encyclopedia Brittanica, and so I have 
not chosen to undertake it. 

One thing I do know well—that time passing de- 
stroys all precious things. See how the frail silk gives 
way in minute perforations and patches of brown 
mould! So also is the noble marble of Praxiteles shat- 
tered and incomplete. The hand that supported the 
child is lacking and only enough remains of the other 
arm to show that it was disposed in a graceful gesture, 
balancing the turn of the body and continuing the 
grand line of thigh, back, and lower side. 

Sculptors and antiquaries have toiled over the res- 
toration of the Greek sculptures with, as it seems to me, 
little enough success, nor shall I endeavor to do what 
they have failed to do. Yet—might not the hand once 
have held a graceful jar from which water negligently 
trickled? Might not the arm, drawn back in a gesture 
at once vigorous and restrained, have raised aloft a 
slender, leafy willow spray? 


Francis P. SuLLIVAN. 


London Letter 


[ss EXHIBITION held at the Architectural 


Association of the work of Bertram Grosvenor 

Goodhue has served to show once more his abil- 
ity and his power of achievement, and at the same time 
the very limited extent to which his buildings are 
known in England. 

The same remark cannot be applied to his drawings, 
for draughtsmanship, particularly in perspective work, 
has always had a wide appeal amongst British archi- 
tects, and Goodhue’s drawings have more than con- 
firmed his already great reputation as an artist 
renderer; but as regards his buildings, with the ex- 
ception of the Nebraska Capitol and his share in St. 
Thomas’s Church in New York, together with a few 
houses in California, there is great uncertainty as to 
the extent and quality of his output. Some of the bet- 
ter-informed writers on architecture have been shrewd 
enough to remark the curious affinity of Goodhue’s 
romantic sketches with the early work of Norman 
Shaw, and have traced resemblances between his later 
work and that of the architect of Liverpool Cathedral, 
Sir Giles Gilbert Scott. There are a few visitors to 
the Exhibition who have remarked that in his later 
work Goodhue’s powers appear to be on the wane, but 
the majority are impressed with the belief that at the 
time of his death he was just approaching his full 
development as a designer in big masses, and was 
becoming independent of those characteristic little man- 
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nerisms which certainly stamped his work with his per- 
sonality but at times also interfered with its breadth 
and dignity. 

§ 


The Spring season is always fertile in exhibitions, 
but except for the Goodhue show and a very good col- 
lection of executed garden designs at the R. I. B. A., 
there has been very little of purely architectural inter- 
est. The space between April and the opening of the 
Academy is, however, comfortably filled in by the 
vast Building Trades Exhibition, a really serious show 
in which all the latest discoveries and improvements 
in building methods and materials make their first 
bow (and sometimes their last). 

This year the Exhibition opened with a magnificent 
lunch offered by the promoter, Mr. Greville Mont- 
gomery, to a very large number of architects. It is 
impossible to say how many invitations were issued, 
but it is very nearly certain that except for marriages 
and funerals there could have been very few refusals. 
Given a good free lunch you can always fill a room 
with architects, which is a commentary on the 
penuriousness of the profession, but when there is also 
a prospect of champagne you may be sure of securing 
the presence of even the most eminent. At any rate 
the misery of daily routine was forgotten for the spell 
of an afternoon, and many stalls received visits from 
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genial gentlemen whose usual practice on cold grim 
mornings is to threaten to kick all travellers down- 
stairs. 

§ 


The replanning and improvement of London streets 
is always very much to the fore, both on account of 
the amount of new building and because of the huge 
increase in traffic in the last six years. One scheme 
which has created a good deal of controversy is the 
proposal, fostered by the Daily Mail, to turn the roads 
south and east of Hyde Park, i.e., parallel to Knights- 
bridge and Park Lane, into broad traffic boulevards, 
thus establishing in each parallel artery the one-way 
system which is being adopted with increasing fre- 
quency at various other congested points in the city. 
Parliament Square and Hyde Park Corner are already 
“gyratory,” and the number of white lines and direc- 
tion arrows which are appearing on the macadam are 
a tremendous source of anxiety to motorists who are 
not constantly on the road in London. Something in 
the nature of traffic towers or big notices will become 
indispensable, or more people will share the fate of 
the lady motorist who was recently arrested for pass- 
ing over the white line and explained to an unsym- 
pathetic bench that she missed it because she was 
admiring the local architecture! 

Another scheme which would have far-reaching 
effects is the contemplated removal from Covent Gar- 
den to Bloomsbury of the famous market which makes 
the neighborhood of Drury Lane and the Royal Opera 
House impassable at certain times of day. 

The preliminary difficulties of the transfer have 
been surmounted, and the site of the charming Found- 
ling Hospital, which offers 834 acres as against the 
53% acres of Covent Garden, seems to have been 
definitely secured. The plans as drawn are very inter- 
esting, and show a great underground goods station 
constructed beneath the market and linked up with the 
principal railway termini. It will be necessary to intro- 
duce a Bill into Parliament, and if powers are granted 
the new market may be ready by the end of 1927; but 
in the meantime great opposition among Bloomsbury 
tenants and fruit and vegetable dealers has arisen, and 
at least one authority on Town Planning, Mr. H. V. 
Lanchester, considers that a far better scheme would be 
to scrap St. Pancras Station as a terminus and utilize 
the huge station hall and hotel as the new market. It 
is a bold solution, and one which might have appealed 
to the designer of St. Pancras, Sir Gilbert Scott, who 
—in spite of his Albert Memorial—was able to see 
things in a big way. 

§ 


A good deal of quiet amusement has been provided 
by the Corporation of Birmingham, who are custodians 
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of a very fine Town Hall, built in the good solid classic 
of 1810, and which required certain repairs to its ceil- 
ing. 

To effect these repairs, it appears that the Cor- 
poration sought the advice, not of an architect, but of 
a well-known firm of decorators, the head of which 
visited the job, and in the words of the Mayor, soon 
led the committee from consideration of the ceiling 
to that of the walls, and from the walls to the floor. 
He suggested a new gallery to increase the seating, 
and various other alterations, and by gentle stages 
induced the corporation to envisage the spending of 
about £40,000 instead of the originally contemplated 
£10,000. It is, as Professor Reilly said in The Ob- 
server, “a way that decorators have,” and in the same 
article he alluded to the head of the firm as Sir George 
instead of Sir Charles. 

The point of Professor Reilly’s article was that Cor- 
porations, when considering alterations to a public and 
historic building, should seek professional and not trade 
advice, even if, as was the case here, the decorator 
produced a dinky little model with which to charm 
the Corporation’s eye. 

As might be expected, a correspondence pregnant 
with acidity has ensued, in which the decorator throws 
doubts on the capacity of architects and in which Pro- 
fessor Reilly apologizes for George instead of Charles 
but for nothing else. Other architects have joined in 
the fray, and the President of the Institute of Decora- 
tors points out that Sir Charles is a Fellow of that 
Institute and therefore must be competent. It looks 
at present as if the decorator would still get the job, 
but with regret at the brightness with which his job- 
getting has been publicly illuminated. And in any case 
he has had a wonderful opportunity in the press, fully 
employed, of saying handsome things about decorators 
in general and one decorating firm in particular. 


§ 


A great many harsh words have been spoken about 
the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre at Stratford-on- 
Avon which was recently completely destroyed by fire. 
Many United States architects will remember the 
building, which certainly suffered from a complex of 
pseudo-German-Baronial with half-timber trimmings, 
but the fact remains that it did have a certain pic- 
turesque quality and was very definitely a country and 
not a town design. It was put up fifty years ago, and 
was of course hopelessly inconvenient and out-of-date 
from the modern stage standpoint, but it was 50% a 
better building than most public work of the period. 

Fortunately all the Shakespeare relics in the museum 
and library were saved, and if the Stratford Festival 
Company receives its insurance, it is expected that 
work on a new and better theatre will begin very 
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shortly, though naturally the question once more arises 
of whether the proper place for a Shakespeare Memo- 
rial Theatre is not after all in London. 


Morgan House, the future home of the Embassy in 
Queen’s Gate, is rapidly approaching completion, and 
it is now possible to get a good idea of the internal 
effect of Messrs. Carrére & Hastings’ alterations and 
decoration scheme. 

A good deal of the old interior has been gutted, espe- 
cially on the two main floors, but a circular vestibule 
in stucco in late Louis XVI and a rather fine French 
salon on the first floor remain very much as before, 
with the no doubt welcome addition of radiators. The 
staircase, with a proper double curved sweep at its 
départ, is new and practically also the whole staircase 
well; the effect of this is very good and if future 
embassy gatherings are lacking in impressiveness it will 
not be because of any deficiencies in the reception 
layout. 

The main first floor salons are all more or less in 
the Adam style, and while the designs do not con- 
tribute anything very fresh they are dignified and 
sound, and have exactly the right air of being a back- 
ground for personages of distinction. 

Upstairs the Ambassadorial suite is unobtrusive with 
wall papers in the best London tradition, not without 
a Victorian flavor in their flowered patterns. The 
bathrooms enjoy a dual personality, having figured 
papers down to dado height, and below this tiling of 
the best American functional aspect. So that you can 
lie in an Americanized tub and gaze upwards in an 
Anglicized wall scape. The true union of two peoples. 


The exterior is little changed except that the London 
stucco front has taken a smarter Italo-French aspect, 
and the national stamp has been suggested by a row 
of keystones representing Indian braves, complete with 
high cheek bones. Their faces have a faint expression 
of astonishment. And no wonder, since they are 
doomed forever to gaze on Rotten Row. 


§ 


Two hundred years ago died Sir John Vanbrugh, 
architect and playwright, amateur of genius, designer 
of Blenheim Palace, Seaton Delaval, Vanbrugh Castle, 
Castle Howard, the west front of Greenwich Hospital, 
and one-time owner of the great Queen’s Theatre or 
Italian Opera House in the Haymarket. 

The papers have been paying him the tribute which 
his contemporaries, particularly the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, most certainly denied him, although he did 
have the satisfaction of being known as “Honest John.” 

There will probably be more pilgrimages to Blen- 
heim Palace this year than ever before, for it still re- 
mains one of the greatest masterpieces of original and 
grandiose architecture in England. It was an enor- 
mous work, and took twenty years of anxious toil to 
erect. Its completion did not kill Vanbrugh, as West- 
minster Cathedral is said to have killed Bentley, but 
it left Vanbrugh a broken man. Perhaps the critics 
of the day were right, and there was too much stone 
in Blenheim. 

“Lie heavy on him, earth, for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee.” 


London, 
May, 1926. 


Some Recollections 


HE BOSS came in earlier than usual and caught 
the whole office force, perhaps five, grouped 
around the head-draughtsman’s table. It was too 
late, and the hilarity was too obvious, to put over any 
tale of office instruction being delivered by the head to 
the boys, and as the boss was on the whole a good 
sport, and like all such apt to be short and sharp when 
not playing the game, it seemed best to own up. The 
head-draughtsman produced the note left for his in- 
struction by the junior partner. It was simple and 
definite, “Mrs. Buckley’s breast 49 inches.” There 
was no discipline that morning, the boss had one on 
the junior, who was out on the works, and when he 
came in the boss got much amusement out of him, for 
he was a shy man. 
One sees therefore that in some respects the offices 


of the early eighties were just like those of today, be- 
cause human nature remains always the same old 
thing. 

Later that same morning the elderly bookkeeper 
and clerk mentioned, almost apologetically, to the boss 
that his bank balance was low, and although he 
could pay salaries for a fortnight, money would be 
needed for rent and salaries before the month was 
over. This again is a situation occurring occasionally 
today, but the remedy or the method of applying the 
remedy was different. The boss glanced over the 
book in which were posted the clients and the contracts 
to which they had been consciously or unconsciously 
committed, and after a brief mental review of the 
character, disposition and financial standing of his 
friends, said to the bookkeeper, “I haven’t asked Mr. 
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James for anything for some time. Just drop him a 
line and ask him to send me $1,000.00.” 

This was indicative of many things connected with 
the conduct of work which prevailed in the sixties 
and seventies and of which one saw the last traces in 
the eighties. From start to finish the architect’s work 
was, as compared with modern practice, simple, 
amateurish, and unbusiness-like; yet for all that good 
work was done. In the first place very complete con- 
fidence could be given to the mechanics. In all trades 
the architect looked to them to carry out in an efh- 
cient, safe and workmanlike way what was indicated, 
and not more than indicated, by the drawings and 
specifications. Rarely was a building designed com- 
plete, and working drawings and specifications finished 
for all trades so that it could be let as a single con- 
tract, or as a number of contemporary contracts. The 
practice of the office with which I was familiar was 
probably characteristic of other offices of the time and 
will at any rate serve to give an idea of the character 
of the service rendered by the architect. 

The original drawings were made on stretched 
Whatman paper, which—for some reason unknown— 
was tacked, not pasted, to the board. The smallest 
tacks—set very close—were used, and these tacks were 
always lying about on tables and drawing boards. 
Each drawing occupied a drawing board for an in- 
definite time, so they were stacked about, likely to get 
dirty water on them, if on the floor, likely to be scar- 
red by loose tacks if on the tables. From the originals 
a foundation plan was traced, figured and generally 
let as soon as possible. Then a drawing of the blue- 
stone damp-course was made and the contract let; then 
the brick walls, or the frame of the superstructure; 
and so on, one piece or one trade after another until 
all was let. 

In the best offices none but skilled reliable contrac- 
tors, true master-builders, were allowed to figure, and 
they were expected to know how their own work should 
be done far better than any architect could tell them, 
so it was waste of time to put any detail on the draw- 
ings or any hampering clauses in the specifications. If 
the mahogany panels were large it was left to the 
thoroughly reliable joiner to determine if and how they 
were to be veneered. Exposed brickwork above the 
roof, chimneys and such must be made to stand the 
weather; and the mason, if he knew his trade, as he 
did, would know that something stronger than lime 
mortar was necessary. Carving could be designed and 
modelled far better by a carver and modeller, who did 
nothing else, than by a draughtsman, so the frieze was 
marked “carving” and the carpenter estimating figured 
enough for it to cover what he knew fairly well would 
be wanted. 

All of these facts made the architect’s task simple 
and it was well for him that it was so, for without 
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stenographer or typewriters or telephones he could 
hardly otherwise have got through his work. 

The letting of a building in a large number of con- 
tracts one after another was obviously very unsatis- 
factory from the owner’s point of view. He may or 
may not have indicated at the outset what he expected 
to spend, he may or may not have received an estimate 
from the architect, but in any case it is safe to say he 
never knew what he would have to pay in the end. 
It was not only that the architect judged only by com- 
parison with other work he had done, which, with a 
stable market, was a fair gauge, but not accurate; but 
also that the method inevitably called for changes dur- 
ing construction—a far more expensive operation than 
changes during the making of the drawings. 

The office force which executed the drawings was 
very poorly trained for the work compared to a mod- 
ern office. Professional training was in its infancy, the 
architectural schools—such as that at the Tech—were 
but subsidiary and quite unimportant branches of en- 
gineering. Only in Paris did architecture rank as one 
of the fine arts, and very few went to Paris for train- 
ing. 

While on the subject of offices it may be interesting 
to glance at an English office of the same date. Here 
the apprentice system was still in force and a man of 
standing would have a reputation that would enable 
him to pick and choose among the most promising 
young men to serve as his apprentices. As they were 
apprenticed for two or three years and would naturally 
work hard when they were paying a hundred guineas 
a year for the privilege, it is obvious that at the end of 
six months, or certainly at the end of a year, they were 
fairly good draughtsmen. They generally out-numb- 
ered the paid draughtsmen and consequently the pay- 
roll of a good office was almost negligible. The 
quantity surveyor, now coming into use here, had al- 
ways been an important factor in English building 
practice. As soon as the drawings were sufficiently ad- 
vanced, he took off all the quantities of every material, 
and to do this he had practically to write the specifi- 
cation. He, rather than the architect, would determine 
the proportions of cement, lime and sand in the mortar, 
and so on throughout his bill of quantities. It was 
easier to write the specification after taking off the 
quantities than before, so he often wrote the specifica- 
tion. Now the quantity surveyor is paid for, just as 
is the clerk of the works, by the owner, so that again 
the English architect is relieved of some of our 
expense. 

In the draughting room the methods were much like 
ours, except that cheap paper, not stretched, and fast- 
ened with thumb tacks, was used for the originals. 
The English draughtsman worked with great speed, 
using centres, dividers and rule, and measuring all 
distances with dividers. Held up to the light one of 






























































these original English drawings is filled with pin pricks 
and one can pick up lost centres in this way. Every 
rendering shortcut, every short-hand expression for 
capital mouldings or ornament was known and prac- 
ticed and not a moment wasted on laborious detail. A 
few dots, shadows under volutes or leaves, indicated 
that the cap was Corinthian, and when next drawn, at 
larger scale, it would be so understood, and beautifully 
drawn out, but again only enough to give a sure guide 
to the modeller. 

The rapid execution of these first working drawings, 
and the very complete sections showing interiors, and 
the fact that large scale drawings both of exterior and 
interior were made at the same time, meant that com- 
plete estimates, made by the quantity surveyor, were 
available before contracts were let and were generally 
pretty accurate. English offices had behind them an 
unbroken tradition from Inigo Jones down, and they 
were, at this period, much more efficient than offices 
here. 

Today the reverse is true, partly because the English 
do not take quickly to new ways, and partly due to the 
fact that American offices have had an amount of work 
without parallel in the history of the world, and have 
been forced to develop the most efficient business 
methods. However, this article is about the early days 
and is not concerned with how the thing is done now. 

To return to those good old days. No one had yet 
thought of the idea of regulating competitions, nor had 
it entered the minds of the architects that the owner 
was not the best judge of his own building. It seemed 
inevitable: sometimes his decision was hotly resented 
(just as today), but at least he had the right to choose, 
and no one should do it for him. He had also the 
right to say what he wanted, so he drew the program 
and was then bombarded with questions to find out 
what he meant. Even personal interviews were not un- 
known. The chief competitor, who had most winning 
and persuasive ways, used to say that if he could have 
a chance to talk with the owner he could get any job. 
The modern equivalent, an expensive one, is the pro- 
fessional renderer; and the modern architect says “Let 
me get Engender to render the drawings and it’s ten 
to one I win.” 

One must necessarily draw on one’s own experience, 
limited, in this case, to one office here, and one in Eng- 
land, but of course through contemporaries climbing 
the architectural ladder one heard much of other 
offices: not of New York, for that somewhat uncul- 
tured town was more or less negligible, but of the 
well-known Boston offices, Cabot & Chandler, Ware 
& VanBrunt, John H. Sturgis, Cummings & Sears, 
H. H. Richardson, Peabody & Stearns. In the 
eighties Cabot and Cummings retired, Ware took to 
teaching, VanBrunt went West, both Sturgis and 
Richardson died. In the case of these two offices many 
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young draughtsmen were forced to become architects 
overnight, as it were. At twenty-six one head- 
draughtsman had $20.00 a week; at twenty-seven he 
was solely responsible for the conduct of an office that 
had been accumulating experience and old drawings 
for a quarter of a century. At a similar age two 
groups emerging from the “competitors’” office 
founded firms which have made a great position in the 
field of architecture. 

With these men and at this time came the change 
from casual amateur methods to business and efficient 
methods. A client, for whose family the office had 
done work for many years, and for whom I was then 
working, had other work under way in another office, 
and in a kindly way said to me, “Why don’t you have 
printed forms for payment as Herbert Jaques does, in- 
stead of writing a letter to me?” The old, rather 
bitter, rivalry which used to exist had not extended to 
this generation; perhaps we were all too close to our 
draughtsman days and the companionship of fellow 
sufferers; at all events we were a friendly lot of young 
men in our twenties. So I went to Herbert Jaques, 
saw his printed certificates, and we put our heads to- 
gether and invented one or two other useful forms, 
orders for changes, and so forth. Other offices may 
have done the same elsewhere, and Herbert Jaques 
may have borrowed his first form from some one else, 
but he and I used to like to think that he started, and 
I followed immediately in his wake, establishing mod- 
ern business methods, and I hope no one will contradict 
this even if he knows better. 

R. Cuipston Srurcis. 
(To be continued) 


Played on a Penny Whistle 


There was once a man, probably a citizen of Rome, 
who said, “O Tempora, O Mores!” Now, of course, 
he may have said many other things and this may not 
wholly indicate his characteristics, but our picture of 
that man is satisfactory and sure. Take the case of 
antedeluvian beasts. With no more to build on than a 
fragment of shin bones it is possible for a paleontologist 
to erect a dinosaur for children to look at in a museum, 
and it is just so with that Roman. One has only to 
read these few words and we know that he had a long 
upper lip. We can be perfectly sure that he had a 
better opinion of those times and customs which he 
remembered than of those in the midst of which he 
found himself. He does not sound a bit satisfied. If 
one considers the actual words there may be little 
reason for this decided view and one might go so far as 
to take the position that he was cheering over the 
general improvement of manners among young folks; 
but no one does take that position and everyone is ready 
to affirm that he was out of sorts. 
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Now it is a very curious thing, but there can be 
found certain people even nowadays who do not talk 
Latin at all but who manage to say pretty much the 
same thing that this long-lipped person said and in 
the same tone of voice. Why this should be so requires 
a good deal of consideration. It is even possible that 
a committee ought to be appointed. Change is one of 
those things that is not uncommon today and we are 
constantly trying to bring it about; and history tells us 
that it has been going along pretty constantly ever since 
Noah gave up being a sheep herder and took to the high 
seas. Yet knowing all this, expressions of regret be- 
cause of it fill many conversational gaps. 

It is all right to say that some people are reaction- 
ary and others are progressive or that all people are 
sometimes one of these things and sometimes the other 
but no subject should be stopped up by having such a 
lump of dough dumped into the conversation. That 
brings up the whole subject of aphorisms and pedantry, 
and a lot might be said about it, but our duty now is to 
stick closely to the subject in hand. 

Why are old customs and manners so invariably 
thought of as better than existing ones? A gentle- 
man of the old school! He probably chewed tobacco 
and was not very tidy about it; and one does not like 
to think of a good many of his habits. Nevertheless, 
if one is so referred to, it has a straightening-up effect. 
There is also that widespread, hospitable southern 
mansion. After all there weren’t many of them; they 
were not so very big and mostly there were rats in the 
cellar and red ants in the furniture. Romance, that’s 
all it is. Haven’t we already discussed the fact that 
Romance is only discovered in that thing which has 
gone and which cannot come again? The stage coach 
—not in any way so comfortable as a Pullman car. 
The old-fashioned buggy ride—everyone knows that 
it is easier to steer than to drive with one hand. How- 
ever, if the thing has gone for good we look back upon 
its pleasant aspects. 

Possibly, after all, this is a comfortable human char- 
acteristic. If one can forget the disagreeables and re- 
member only the agreeables it makes retrospect a thing 
to look forward to. When winter comes one may take 
heart over the prospect of coming summer days dur- 
ing which one will probably contemplate the comfort 
of log fires and the excluded storms of sleet and ice. 
Someone will call this sheer perversity, but it is nothing 
of the sort; it is only looking at the bright side of things 
rather than glooming over wet feet. Electric signs 
will go and we will recall with quiet reminiscence the 
baby carriage that blazed and bounced against a mid- 
night sky. Nothing is altogether bad, and we have a 
right to contemplate apparent error with equanimity 
because of the obscuring good that time will bring to 
light. This is sometimes a difficult philosophy to learn 
in spite of the fact that it was thought out by the deep- 
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woods wisdom of Pan and is still expressed with 
felicitous facility by Peter Pan. 

So, therefore, although no demonstration need be 
expected, may it not be possible that architects are 
only romancing when they have a wish to return to 
the days when their relation to the building world was 
somewhat more Olympian than it is today? The ex- 
pression Master Builder is a nice one, but do we really 
want to know everything about the whimsical science 
of ventilation? No, we do not. And if this is so, 
why not say so and be glad that there are people whose 
emotions are stirred to the depths by the passage of air 
through tin pipes. Isn’t it better and wiser to be glad 
than to fuss because the art of building is specializing 
itself? The so-called commercial architect is wise 
enough to take all the help he can get in a hurry, and 
he puts his name to it. Quite right too. He isn’t so 
very romantic about things such as buggies and stage 
coaches but he supplies a new need and lots and lots of 
people live in better homes and work in better buildings 
because of him. O Tempora, O Mores! Ring out 
wild bells to the wild sky. 

OrPHEUS. 


From Our Book Shelf 
Architecture By and Large 


Most of us will look at Sir Thomas Jackson’s latest 
book! and believe that it is a history of architecture. 
Possibly so, but probably it would have said so had it in- 
tended to be just that. I suspect that it is more of a de- 
scription of architecture than a history and, in fact, the 
foreword pretty much tells us to look for something of 
that nature. 

In spite of appearances, do not give it up as a bad 
job. The book has a format that does not make a 
ready appeal. It seems to cover too much ground for 
the number of pages and the marginal headings give it 
a text-book appearance. One regards with surprise the 
feat of covering Greece and Rome within thirty-six 
pages. The reading of a page brings up the picture of a 
lecturer hurrying and breathless because the time given 
him is far too short. 

This makes a bad beginning, but there is another side. 
If you will forget the textbook appearance, the descrip- 
tions will be found more interesting than you expect them 
to be. There is only a little about lengths, breadths and 
areas, for which one may be thankful; and there is a 
lot of anecdote, criticisms, freely and courageously sug- 
gested comparisons and above all a sympathetic view of 
each country, time, and people. This writer apparently 
has nothing to prove and does not drive an argument 
down one’s throat. Sometimes his references to build- 
ings and things are almost teasing. One wishes that he 
would go on with the story and not take up something 
else so soon. Robert of Luzarches, Pierre Montereau and 
the discussions between a certain Blondel and the 


1 Architecture. By Sir Thomas Graham Jackson. Macmillan, 1925. 
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younger Mansard upon the brand-new subject of prece- 
dent are better food than we usually find in archi- 
tectural histories. It is possible that the material is 
really lacking, but Sir Thomas reads as though he had 
imagination enough to make some good stories out of a 
little. He holds out the suggestion that Alan of Wal- 
singham travelled across country and across seas and saw 
Arnolfo’s great big drum while the Florentines were still 
wondering how to cover it. This brings two things that 
happened in one century and which have seemed very far 
apart curiously into relation. Possibly Alan never took 
that trip but, goodness knows, it is better to say that he 
did than to fail to mention it because of lack of evidence. 

Possibly there are too many buildings mentioned and 
perhaps more time might have been spent on a few but 
after all it is not a long book, say only about 350 pages. 
It looks rather desperate at first sight but it is quite 
worth while. Read it. 

A. G. 


English Again 


The stream of architectural books from England is 
rising to a flood. Does it indicate that architects have 
all turned to literature? Or is America the rich and 
tempting market? Many of the books are rather far- 
fetched. Some of them are poor and doddering. A 
few have some merit. Mr. Gotch,1 eminently qualified 
as a narrator, ends his last book with these words: 
“The old houses illustrated or described in these pages 
are not presented as examples to be copied, but rather 
as expressions of social conditions which were subject 
to constant change. Their treatment was controlled by 
the materials available and the methods of construction 
in vogue at the time of their erection. They display 
the ingenuity and fertility of design possessed by their 
architects, and the skill and resources of their crafts- 
men. They do more than this: they indicate the love 
of work for its own sake that animated those engaged 
upon them, and they go to prove that the real joy of 
life is not to be found in the distractions of pleasure, 
but in doing work good enough to be worthy of preser- 
vation because of the delight it affords to distant gen- 
erations.” 

We seem to have heard this before, but it bears repeti- 
tion, nevertheless, even though the words fall heedless, 
and architects who are interested in old houses sur- 
veyed from this point of view will here find a well- 
printed and an unusually well-illustrated book, with 
an easy going and readable lot of writing, full of a 
sound appreciation and some interesting gossip and his- 
tory. Medieval, Tudor, Elizabethan, Carolean, Queen 
Anne, Georgian appear in orderly and finished review. 

Miss Steuart’s book? about Edinburgh has but a few 
illustrations. Very evidently it was intended for the 
reader to take with him to Edinburgh or to read after 
he had roamed the town. Sitting in the long twilight 
in the Princes’ Gardens, or in a room in the Caledonian 
Hotel whence the whole wonderful prospect is at view, 
or even regarding the more distant scene from Arthur’s 


1 Old English Houses. By J. A. Gotch. Dutton, 1926. 
2 The Romance of the Edinburgh Streets. By Mary D. Steuart. 
Dutton, 1925. 


Seat, the reader would enjoy Miss Steuart’s pleasant 
tale of the city like unto which there is but one other. 
There is a very complete index. One glance at it is 
enough to remind the reader of the personages whose 
names are known wherever the English language is 
read. 


S.. i. RB. 
Architect and Citizen 


It is very probable that the life of any early American 
architect would be about as romantic as anything that the 
explorer of our history might come across. Opportunity 
was meagre. Appreciation was greatly lacking. Facili- 
ties for education were scant. Add to these the healthy 
conditions of craftsmanship and the sound quality of 
materials that generally obtained, and the field becomes 
interesting. 

Therefore it is a pity that one should have labored so 
hard and so painstakingly in meticulous research and 
should have been able to persuade the publishers to make 
no better book than Mr. Place has succeeded in doing 
with his work on Charles Bulfinch.1 He pursued his 
studies with care and diligently avoided the common pit- 
fall of persuading himself to make a good story even 
though the documentation was not always at hand. 

Bulfinch had one of the most interesting of lives. Mr. 
Place has gathered together much lore and many facts. 
But the book is atrociously illustrated and the format is 
abominable. For the latter there is no excuse. For the 
former one might make great allowances since no doubt 
much of the material used for the plates was hard to get 
and reliance had to be placed on old photographs. But 
even the illustrations of such of the work as is still ex- 
tant are pitiful. For this there is no reason. One 
cannot avoid the conclusion that a long and patient re- 
search has been sadly mutilated by a publisher, and it 
likewise seems obvious that in order to charge what 
would not be an unreasonable price for such a document, 
resort has been had to heavy coated paper, in order to 
make the book look as if worth the price! The type is 
ill chosen and in combination with the shiny page can be 
guaranteed to strain the eye of the reader to the most 
trying point of fatigue. 

Surely, of all the early Americans who were trying to 
practice an art, Bulfinch deserves a better literary fate 
than this. 


W. R. M. 
Wild Stuff 


This is to be a “review” of L’Architecture des Pays- 
Bas Méridionaux (Belgique et Nord de la France) aux 
XVIe, XVIIe et XVIII Siécles, by Paul Parent, Pro- 
fesseur agrégé de l'Université. And that’s a pretty good 
line-up to start off with. 

It is the sort of book that could be conceived only by 
a Professeur agrégé. One often wondered—until this 
book came in—where in the world the brethren of the 
Victorian Age got their “dope.” It is all between the 
genteel grey covers of this large, thick book. The illustra- 
tions include countless very bad drawings and diagrams 


1 Charles Rulfinch, Architect and Citizen, 


By Charles A. Place. 
Houghton Mifflin. 1926. , ates aa 
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of the very worst “Architecture” one has ever seen—on 
the other side of the water. There are also many fine 
gelatine plates from beautiful photographs of these ter- 
rible things. 

Curiously enough, these things look infinitely worse in 
the book than they do in reality. Perhaps it is age that 
helps them in reality—perhaps it is the atmosphere of 
the place—perhaps it is the absence of that Puritan 
prudery that makes one critical. Anyway, one never 
realized that such things could be done—or had been 
done—anywhere outside the United States, until this book 
came to hand. If one considers it as a collection of “Thou 
shalt nots,” it is a fine book. All known (and unknown) 
rules of taste, proportion, what not, are consistently 
violated. It is as though the “Architect” of that time 
and place left Italy for his home and fireside carrying 
a full bag of all the Regular Renaissance tricks—but the 
bag sprang a leak and the tricks dropped one by one, by 
the wayside. When the traveller got home and saw the 
bag was nearly empty he realized that he must show a 
full bag—and so he threw in everything that came to 
hand, just to make up the quantity expected of a first- 
class traveller. 

Bad Gothic and atrocious Renaissance! It shows at a 
glance the trying times that fell to the lot of Fair 
Flanders as she passed through Spanish hands, Austrian 
hands, the dirtiest hands that France ever produced (with 
the help of the Medici, bien entendu—France herself 
could not produce a Duc d’Alencon), and what not. It 
makes one think of the “Spanish Flu” that has struck 
Fair Florida. Hard on the Spanish—worse on poor 
Florida. Ye Gods and Little Fishes!!! 

And a Professor chap goes to work and makes a book 
about it!!! One finds the rules of “proportion” of the 
“Jesuit Style” all set out in diagrams. So much patient 
labor to so little purpose! Which reminds one of a 
man who had a friend who was the world’s leading au- 
thority on the fungus diseases of fish. 

NO, gentle reader—DON’T buy it. One hates to 
spoil a sale for our beloved brethren whose speech is the 
sweetest in the world—but one must be honest, even if 
one does live in the XXth Century. If you have 150 
francs to spend, and really want to learn something about 
Art and Beauty and all the rest of the fine things of the 
world, go buy a couple of bottles of ““Mersault Goutte 
d'Or” or old “Chambertin.” That will do a lot more 
for Architecture than this large, thick book. 


Hy. F.C. 
Mahogany 


Architects will derive pleasure and instruction from this 
rather copious work on a wood and its uses either be- 
cause they are interested in old furniture designs or be- 
cause they are not familiar with some of the excellent 
examples of interior treatment for which mahogany has 
been used.1 The work comes near to being a complete 
compendium, one would say, for it covers the origin of 
the wood, the history of its use, the manner of thing for 





2 Mahogany: Antique and Modern. Edited by William o_o 
har Payson. (The Chapter on es in architecture is 
. Dutton & Co. New York, 


nee M. Murchison, A. I. A.). 
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which it is desirable, and the results attained by archi- 
tects and craftsmen. If the pleas for a renewal of appre- 
ciation seem somewhat obvious, we must remember of 
course that that is after all the chief object of many a 
book devoted to things and materials connected with 
architecture. 

Materials come in and go out of fashion for reasons 
which are often obscure. Mahogany came in, and for 
years the word was uttered almost breathlessly in these 
United States as signifying the last word in luxurious- 
ness and splendor. But in time there came a demand for 
a change. People do get tired of a finish or a color. 
There came walnut, quartered oak, Mexican mahogany, 
for example, and a quest in general for lighter tones. 
Perhaps the revulsion is setting in. If so, then this story 
about mahogany will be of use and entertainment. 

Further interesting knowledge of this wood is to be 
found in a large brochure recently issued by one of the 
oldest American firms engaged in this trade. 


S. I. R. 


For the Draughting Room 


There is little profit in saving superlatives for that 
ultimate perfect book which may some day be issued. 
Bush and Townsley deserve the greatest praise for what 
they have already accomplished.2 They might have gone 
further and accomplished still more. Though it is clear 
that they meant to prepare a handbook of small house 
construction for the beginning draughtsman, it isn’t alto- 
gether clear just how much else the authors had in mind 
in producing this volume. 

There are eighteen pages of plates in orthographic 
projection which are decidedly useful in helping the be- 
ginner to visualize. They are paralleled by a second 
series carrying the same material in plan and elevation. 
One cannot help wondering whether less emphasis on 
the first series would not have served just as well and 
perhaps made it possible to carry the plans and eleva- 
tions further. They are far from being complete work- 
ing drawings. 

The reading material is creditably brief and in the 
form of classified notes. Examples are given of certain 
styles in small house architecture. The attempt is made 
to differentiate between good and bad taste and there is 
an indication that a start was made to introduce the 
draughtsman to mill methods for running stock mould- 
ings. These are three worthy attempts with which more 
might have been done. 


There are so many good books on the general styles 
of architecture, so many monographs for the advanced 
student on particular phases of building, that it seems 
high time that a real good book on small house archi- 
tecture for the beginner were forthcoming. There ought 
to be something adequate for the country carpenter and 
for the small town architect. It is presumably these 
men that Bush and Townsley are trying to serve. Our 
carpenter builders are not less intelligent than the crafts- 


1 After Eighty-eight years. Ichabod T. Williams & Sons, New 
York City. 

2 Problems in Architectural Drawing. By Bush & Townsley 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. 
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men of a hundred and twenty years ago who devotedly 
followed the copper plate drawings in their Vignola, or 
their carpenter’s manuals. Those men had an unbroken 
tradition of domestic construction behind them. The 
manuals gave them a closer intimacy of “correct” detail. 
In those days each small carpenter strove to be “correct.” 

Today our carpenter builders are, many of them, 
descended from the Victorian house builders who suf- 
fered demoralization in the last century when power 
machinery was -suddenly introduced. These men forgot 
all about precedent, forgot about form; thought only of 
the novelties that could be turned out by the jig saw and 
other fancy cutting machines. ‘Today the use of the 
power tools is no longer a novelty. Again the carpenter 
builder has begun to strive for “correctness.” The bet- 
ter craftsmen are eager to seize on anything that will 
help them to this. 

Bush and Townsley had a great opportunity here. 
Chapter III on Types of Domestic Architecture is 
miserably inadequate though it gives illustrations of New 
England Colonial, Dutch Colonial, the English Cot- 
tage, the Bungalow, Spanish Mission, and “Modern 
American.” The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau 
should be blamed for the shortcomings of the borrowed 
plate which gives two houses developed from the same 
plan, one representing “bad taste and waste,” and the 
other “good taste and savings.” It is said under the 
latter that “it is the type of house in which you can live 
with a feeling of pride.” “Without shame” would be a 
phrase much nearer to the truth. 

There are minor faults that might be found with 
some of the detail plates. In spite of these it is one of 
the best books that I have seen for beginners in mechani- 
cal architectural drawing. Perhaps it is too much to ask, 
but it ought to be possible to express canons of good 
taste and proportion in small house construction just as 
it was possible to express them by treatises on “the 
orders.” Bush and Townsley have not gone that far but 
their book is a good book and also a step in the right 
direction. 


ArtTHuR C. Ho.pen. 


Symbolism 


Symbolism for Artists, by Henry Turner Bailey and 
Ethel Pool, director of the Cleveland School of Art, and 
Instructor in Symbolism, Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, 
respectively, is a little book containing a “selected list of 
3000 symbols—ancient and modern”. Its authors have 
sensed the very great need for such a volume and have 
met it adequately from a handbook standpoint. Its gen- 
eral mass of information is preponderous. Its index 
shows that much research work has been accomplished; 
some of its most valuable pages being those which list 
other books where one may gather symbolics all the way 
from Chinese rugs to aviation. 

Judging Symbolism for Artists as such its weakness 
at once becomes apparent. The drawings of the symbols 
(and they are few) might have been much better, while 
their correctness is open to question, especially those of 
military insignia. But even the drawings are more signifi- 
cant than the photographs which should have no place in 
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a volume of this kind. Symbols carved in stone or painted 
on canvas are not impressive when photographed, nor can 
an artist seeking information decipher their meaning. A 
symbolist who would assist others must draw his symbols 
if he wishes minute detail preserved. The first drawing 
in the book is that of the familiar Osiris, Isis and Horus, 
that Holy Father, Mother and Son of Egypt. This pic- 
ture is titled merely with the names of its three figures, 
leaving the possibly uninformed reader somewhat at sea 
as to what it all means. One interested in symbolism 
would certainly prefer to see, under this picture, some 
mention made of the Pythagorean theory regarding the 
rectangular triangle (the sum of the squares of the two 
shorter sides being equal to the square of the longest) 
i.e., as expressed by the Egyptians—the base Osiris-Male, 
the perpendicular, Isis-female, and their product, Horus- 
son. The whole, a symbol of Universal Nature. This 
story is rather sketchily touched upon in the index under 
the word “Triangle”; but it seems valueless buried in 
this manner. 

Leaving the illustrated portion of the book and turn- 
ing to the index we again find an incompleteness as to 
detail. For instance, the writer picked out, quite at 
random, a line under the A’s and another under the R’s 
and found: 

Ark—Survival of the Human Race 
Receptivity—the Moon 


Such paucity of information is unfortunate. A para- 
graph at least ought to be given to the Ark’s connection 
with the moon-symbol of receptivity, and the propagation 
of the human race. 

The index, as an index, however, is more than complete 
as to numbers of symbols. They are arranged alphabeti- 
cally and cross-filed, and it is an easy matter to find what 
one wishes, provided, of course, one wishes for an out- 
line only. The book is an attempt in the right direction, 
and an inspiration to others to continue the subject. 


A. C. P. 


The Classic Ideal 


The expression of architecture—that is buildings—is 
a composition of elements falling naturally into three 
groups which have been classified as follows: First, the 
Elements of Architecture—walls and openings in walls, 
posts, lintels, arches, vaults, ceilings and roofs. Second, 
the Elements of Composition—combinations of the Ele- 
ments of Architecture brought together in such a way 
as to enclose space—rooms, vestibules, corridors, halls, 
staircases and the like; lastly, the composition of the Ele- 
ments of Composition from which result plans of great 
or less extent. Except in a narrow sense, the study of 
the Elements of Architecture alone will not produce an 
expression of architecture, nor will the study of the Ele- 
ments of Composition alone produce an expression of 
architecture. To design is to compose the Elements of 
Composition, and only the study of how to compose will 
teach how to produce architecture. Reasoning with ref- 
erence to the program—to the utilitarian and artistic 
theme of the building—is the controlling principle under- 
lying the Composition of Architecture. 
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The book? before us is a collection “of elemental plans, 
sections and elevations arranged in a manner convenient 
for ready reference”. The subjects treated fall within 
the second division of Architectural Composition as 
grouped above. It is therefore a collection of the Ele- 
ments of Composition—that is to say, elementary space- 
forms, which although in themselves forming unified com- 
position, are as a rule only complete plans when asso- 
ciated together. While the use of this book will not of 
itself teach how to create architecture, a knowledge of 
the forms contained therein will certainly advance the 
student very greatly toward the creation of architecture. 
This is said because the author has in this volume made 
little attempt to elucidate the deeper meanings of the 
art—the philosophy of composition as related to pro- 
gram and type of building or the means for expressing 
the character appropriate to each as the case may be. If 
the Elements of Architecture are the orthography of the 
language, a book such as the one under review is evi- 
dently its grammar, and it may be that the author is 
right in restricting his treatment of the subjects to the 
elements rather than in seeking to extend it into the field 
of composition itself, since the development of structure, 
content and style is so largely a matter of practice. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, although all the examples 
in the book are drawn from or based on classic motives, 
the author declares that the study of such motives does 
not lay stress on the furthering of the classic tradition. 
This appears by way of unnecessary apology, for he 
might have declared with equal assurance that the book 
does lay stress on the furthering of the classic tradition 
and still remain on the right side of the argument. The 
great strength of classic architecture is in its use of 
simple geometrical forms either singly or in combination 
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and herein also lies its preéminence as a system of or- 
ganic and ordered study. In a course of study based on 
the classic tradition all elements and divisions of that 
study lead inevitably and logically toward the same end; 
one division of study simply tends to make all the others 
more clear. Furthermore a broad survey of the archi- 
tecture of all ages brings us inevitably to the conclusion 
that the classic idea pervades most of it. Egyptian art, 
Greek and Roman art, Byzantine art, and their deriva- 
tives, Renaissance and Modern art and without doubt 
Future art, in architecture at least, all bow to the 
classic idea which seeks to employ the fundamental and 
constant rather than the personal or transitory. This 
point of view recognizes in classic architecture something 
more than columns and cornices. Classic ideas are ideas 
that have given to the world the Pyramids and Egyptian 
temples, the Parthenon, the Basilica of Constantine, S. 
Sophia in Constantinople, the dome of St. Peter’s, the 
Invalides in Paris, St. Paul’s in London and the Ne- 
braska State Capitol. This opinion does not carry with 
it any prejudice toward the only architecture that is not 
classic, namely: Gothic architecture. The Gothic ex- 
pression in building is an architecture in which the imagi- 
nation of man apparently strove to free itself from the 
limitations of geometrical form. The object of architec- 
ture is first of all the enclosure of space and the Gothic 
forms are not essentially space-enclosing except for very 
special types of buildings, or at least buildings in which 
vaulted ceilings are possible—that is, narrow buildings. 
Mr. Stratton’s book would fit in admirably with any 
course of study in architectural design, which I feel free 
to assert, in spite of diverse contrary curriculums, ought 
to be first, last and all the time, the study of planning. 
nh. % 
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of the American Institute of Architects will be 

held amid pleasant circumstances. We are meet- 
ing not in our own home, it is true, but not far from 
our National headquarters, our beloved Octagon, and 
within the walls of a convention building designed by a 
past president of our organization. 

It is our privilege today to welcome delegates and other 
members and our guests to a gathering which we hope 
and believe will be a stimulating association not only in 
architecture, but also all other fine arts. We may very 
properly combine our efforts “to promote the zsthetic, 
scientific and practical efficiency of the profession,” and 
“to make the profession of ever-increasing service to 
society,” by discussing the machinery of our organization, 
by reviewing differences in our ethics or by imparting to 
one another facts which we have learned in our prac- 
tice. But the greatest benefit of our getting together, I 
anticipate, will grow from the inspiration of good fellow- 
~T Elements of Form and Design in Classic Architecture. f 


Arthur Stratton. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
Batsford, Ltd., London, 1925. 
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ship. If those who have come here from all parts of the 
wide country place their minds and hearts in contact, 
there will result strengthening of personal friendship, a 
sympathy in our professional problems and a stimulation 
of our loyalty to the Institute which will carry respond- 
ing vibrations back to the members who cannot actually 
be present at the Convention. 

I glory in the high standards of conscience in the archi- 
tectural profession whose members often “lean back- 
wards” in their dignity lest they be misunderstood in a 
seeming compromise with wrong. On the occasion of 
celebrating Founder’s Day at the Player’s Club last New 
Year’s Eve, William Lyon Phelps, in paying tribute to 
the memory of Edwin Booth, quoted the great actor’s 
definition of a Christian. It was this: “One who rejoices 
in the superiority of his rival.” I like to think that that 
phrase characterizes the architectural profession. Per- 
haps I have been impressed most by it in my visits to the 
Chapters in various parts of the country. Whatever his 
own ambitions, each member was proud to point out a 
successful work designed by a brother architect. That 
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spirit of generosity which often involves toleration of 
different points of view certainly makes not only for 
fellowship, but for progress in every line of endeavor. 

You will permit your chairman at the opening of this 
annual meeting to refer to recent progress in archi- 
tecture. The spirit of “modern art” which is causing 
concern in the minds of conservative men is a live force 
and one which must be recognized. A notable illustration 
was presented in a circumscribed way in the recent Paris 
Exposition. Remarkable expressions of this new move- 
ment in art are seen in new buildings in various parts 
of Europe. Many interesting projects might be men- 
tioned if time permitted, and some of them doubtless will 
receive your attention in the course of the sessions. 
America’s response to this modern impulse shows with a 
truly American characteristic the fine attributes of ability 
and courage, and I am gratified to believe is sufficiently 
sane and conservative to bring achievements surpassing 
many undeniably clever but not beautiful sensations on 
the other side of the Atlantic. 

_ The outstanding development of American architecture 
is commanding high praise from architects abroad. With- 
out more than passing reference to American sculptors 
and painters at this moment, it may be noted that their 
ability, too, is recognized abroad. It is reported that a 
Philadelphia sculptor is designing manikins for a Paris 
dressmaker. That is a straw which indicates how the 
wind is blowing. 

But speaking for a moment of quantity and quality in 
American architecture, figures which I believe reliable 
show that 32 per cent. in number and 66 per cent. in 
value of our buildings are designed by architects. Dur- 
ing the period following the World War what beauty 
there was in architecture came from the conception of 
the few, many of whom had passed on. Architects with 
less ability as creators have brought force rather than 
beauty into the design of our great buildings. Yet we 
may believe that we are gradually eliminating that last 
remaining evidence of ugliness which followed the ca- 
lamitous destruction of art that marked the period after 
our Civil War. 

Still more in evidence is the vast improvement that has 
transformed our smaller towns from a condition not re- 
flecting credit upon our esthetic taste into places of charm 
and the finest aspect of domestic refinement. The value 
of good architecture and community planning is more 
appreciated since the motor car has made all sections of 
the country conscious of adverse criticism by the casual 
visitor. The influence of quickened methods of transit on 
architecture must be admitted. 

An interesting evidence at once of public appreciation 
and lack of it was given in an address by Sir Theodore 
Morison of the University of Durham, when he said: 
“I think we do not need to insist that good architecture 
pays the shopkeeper; he knows it already and is ready to 
back his knowledge with money. What he has failed to 
grasp is that he cannot get full value for his expenditure 
unless he submits to a general design.” 

This Convention will discuss various phases of com- 
munity planning. Referring at the moment further to the 
progress of architecture and speaking of quantity par- 
ticularly, we are told that new building construction dur- 
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ing the past year totaled six and one-half billions in cost. 
An architect’s conception of that aggregate may be formed 
by looking at two one-million-dollar apartment buildings 
in one block on Park Avenue, New York, and then fancy- 
ing one’s self walking through a Park Avenue five times 
the length of New York, a Park Avenue seventy-five miles 
long lined both sides from end to end with mammoth 
apartment buildings all erected within one year. Imagi- 
nation can hardly picture the extent of six and one-half 
billions of construction spread out in a less concentrated 
form. 

American cities are growing faster than architects can 
be trained to design them. Not enough architects are 
available to plan the new towns and to guide the growth 
of the young cities. New York is in serious trouble and 
has problems to solve costing millions which could have 
been saved and with better results if wise foresight and 
skilled guidance had been available. Our great Capital 
City was fortunate in the foresight of President George 
Washington who selected a great architect to plan it at 
the beginning. But Washington, D. C., is in danger 
now, should not the Government be warned in time to 
take measures, lacking which the Capital will be dis- 
figured and harmed irretrievably. 

Such facts lead our thoughts to many lines in which the 
“profession” can be of ever-increasing service to society. 
If the Institute is to keep itself abreast of the times, it 
must be prepared to take advantage of various ways of 
stimulating the appreciation of the public. The radio 
provides a marvelous method of broadcasting information. 

In another line of effort, as an example, an enterpris- 
ing organization has sent an exhibition of paintings to a 
city of 35,000 people and as a result $20,000 worth of 
artists’ work was sold in one small city. Does not that 
illustration suggest that our Chapters might accomplish 
much by means of public exhibitions, by traveling shows 
throughout the territories of the respective Chapters? 

The New York Botanical Society has created a model 
garden and is conducting garden competitions in the in- 
terest of public information on a subject which is a part 
of architectural study. 

The Institute must feel itself under obligations to the 
public in the matter of better construction, as well as 
better design. Building and loan associations and other 
lending agencies should be made to realize keenly not only 
the value, but also the safety of competent architectural 
service. If the Institute fulfills its duty, manufacturers 
should not be tempted to offer free architectural plans in 
order to increase the use of their product. 

Here it may be remarked that it is one duty of the In- 
stitute to establish the kind of codperation with manufac- 
turers which will promote the use of materials suitable 
for a given purpose—not the sale for the sake of sale 
and profit regardless of results. Not unrelated to this 
fact is a situation which exists at the present moment 
and which should place all architects on their guard. A 
competition has developed as between structural steel on 
the one hand and reénforced concrete on the other. This 
competition which is being promoted by large producing 
concerns, interested in one system or the other, has 
reached such a stage that each side is having its engineers 
increase its allowable fibre stresses, and decrease the cal- 
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culated loads, until in many buildings the factor of safety 
is brought alarmingly low. The condition may be re- 
garded as menacing and every architect should be careful 
to have his structural work checked over by the most 
competent men. With floor loads scaled down to the 
lowest limit, stresses on concrete run up to the maximum 
limit, and on steel to a higher limit than ever before 
allowable, it behooves our offices to be sure that wind 
pressure is not neglected and that every eccentric load is 
provided for. 

Many conditions now present bear evidence to the fact 
that the American Institute of Architects stands high in 
public esteem. ‘That respect will continue and grow as 
long as our membership maintains and upholds its fine 
loyalty to professional ideals and continues to build up 
the present esprit du corps. During the year the direc- 
tors and executive committee have held quarterly meet- 
ings in various parts of the country and have visited many 
Chapters. The Regional Directors have kept in close 
touch with their respective groups of Chapters and all 
bear witness to good conditions in the Institute as a 
whole. While our net increase in membership has been 
less than the ratio of increase in the profession the morale 
is excellent. 

A great work upon which our profession should con- 
gratulate itself, and the whole building industry as well, 
is the closer association between mechanics and con- 
tractors. It would, in my estimation, be difficult to exag- 
gerate the significance of the personal contact of crafts- 
men, builders, manufacturers of building material and 
architects, all welded in the membership of one organiza- 
tion. Such organizations, usually known as building con- 
gresses, have accomplished much and hold bright promises 
for the future. Their operation should be studied by 
Institute members of the smaller Chapters with a view 
not to emulate big organizations, but to do in a smaller, 
but equally effective way in all communities, a work of 
equally vital importance for craftsmanship in architecture. 
Whatever the architects can do for craftsmen affects also 
what architects can do for themselves. This matter 
closely touches architectural education. One is reminded 
of the address of a prominent Fellow of the Royal Insti- 
tute in which he said: “The architectural student of the 
future will spend less time in drawing and more in the 
crafts and in the humanities that come through the 
crafts.” (C. R. Ashbee.) 

One of the subjects which will come before the dele- 
gates at this Convention is the honor of Fellowship. For 
several years efforts have been in progress to place the 
selection of the awards on a more equitable and satis- 
factory basis. This has unfortunately resulted in defer- 
ring awards highly deserved by many members. It is 
believed that a workable plan has now been evolved, but 
the Directors and Jury of Fellows realize that there are 
embarrassing defects in procedure which have yet to 
be overcome. The Convention will undoubtedly find dis- 
appointments in this year’s election. 

As to other topics on which there are marked differ- 
ences of opinion they are, it is believed, not of a serious 
nature. They are simply signs that the various Chapters 
are very much alive to the work they have to do. 

Severe criticisms occasionally find expression. One 
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enthusiastic but cynical Institute man believes that “few 
members still have professional ideals” and he charac- 
terizes the present Directors as the Board most success- 
ful “in seeing its duty and dodging it.” On the whole, 
your Directors have received strong encouragement in 
carrying on their work not always easy. Our devoted 
Secretary, Edwin Brown, is broken in health from over- 
work. He hoped, and we also, that he might be able to 
attend this Convention. We regret that he cannot be here, 
but are glad to be assured that he is steadily gaining 
and is looking forward to restoration of health. Our 
talented Second Vice-President Steele kindly consented to 
take up the work of Acting Secretary, but personal mat- 
ters compelled him also to discontinue service. Then it 
devolved upon Director C. C. Zantzinger generously to 
step into the breach. 

At this time we are reminded of Donn Barber, who was 
Chairman of the Committee of the last Convention. He 
was a loyal, forceful, outstanding figure in Institute 
affairs for many years. As we mourn his untimely demise, 
it is with peculiar pleasure that we record the fact that 
his widow has generously given to the Institute his entire 
architectural library, which we have placed in storage 
here in Washington awaiting the erection of our new 
building. We mourn also another member of the Insti- 
tute of national prominence, Arnold W. Brunner. Mrs. 
Brunner has notified us of her intention, two years hence, 
of placing in our possession the valuable collection in her 
husband’s library. Almost at the same time, Richard H. 
Hunt informed your President that by the consent of 
himself and his brother, the late Joseph Hunt, provision 
made in the will of their mother bequeaths to the In- 
stitute the library of their distinguished husband and 
father, Richard Morris Hunt, who was President of the 
Institute from 1888-1891. This is one of the finest 
architectural libraries in the country. 

In connection with these acquisitions to the library of 
the Institute it is a pleasure to record a gift from the 
Mexican Government. Twelve volumes, including a col- 
lection of official photographs of ancient Mexican build- 
ings, were intended to reach us at the Fifty-eighth Con- 
vention. The ceremony of presentation occurred just 
after the Convention in the Avery Library at Columbia 
University, when your President and others representing 
the Institute received the gift from a group of Mexican 
diplomats and architects. These twelve volumes are in 
the custody of the Avery Library as a loan from the 
Institute for the use of students and visiting architects. 

Among the joys and sorrows of holding office in the 
Institute are to be found many invitations to conferences 
and dinners from organizations and individuals outside 
the Chapters. Often these invitations require caution; 
many are opportunities for service. Altogether, they are 
so flattering that while the temporary figurehead is over- 
come with humility, he is made exceedingly proud of the 
American Institute of Architects. One of these invita- 
tions came last summer when a banquet and highly formal 
meeting occurred in London. The President of the Royal 
Institute and his fellow officers sat on a dais with all the 
dignity of a supreme court. The handsome President, 
resplendent in his golden chains and badge of office, in- 
vited the plain American President to take part in the 
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ceremony which awarded the gold medal to Sir Giles Gil- 
bert Scott. That we gratefully mention as a courtesy to 
the American Institute from our British brother architects. 

The Institute is now contributing to architectural ex- 
hibitions in foreign countries. It is interested in the ef- 
forts of architects abroad who are sending their students 
to America. It is concerned with the American School 
in Rome; it is watching the excavations in Athens just 
beginning and probably the greatest archzological ex- 
plorations ever undertaken. It knows of the dedication 
of the Gennadius Library overlooking even the high 
Acropolis at Athens and dedicated during the past few 
days in the presence of its architects and other prominent 
Americans. 

When through its officers and committees the Institute 
reaches out to the architectural societies of France, of 
Great Britain, of Canada, and other countries, it receives 
instant and cordial response. Our international relations 
should give us added inspiration in this our present home 
gathering. But before all other affiliations, we must have 
respect and confidence and affection in our own member- 
ship and in our individual selves. May the Fifty-ninth 
Convention prove a fellowship which will ever increase 
the enthusiasm of our members at home and our members 
here present and more than ever deepen loyal devotion 
to the American Institute of Architects. 


Membership Statistics 


The total membership of the Institute on 3 May, 1926, was 
2,994 (as against a total on 17 April, 1925, of 2,941) and it 
was made up as follows: 

Fellows 

Members 

Honorary Members 

Honorary Corresponding Members 
Since the last report of the Board there have been: 

Elected Members 

Reinstated 

Members advanced to Fellowship 

Honorary Members Elected 

Honorary Corresponding Members Elected 
There have been the following resignations and re- 

movals: 


There have been the following deaths: 
Fellows 


Honorary Members 
The total of new active members elected and reinstated 


The total number of resignations, removals and deaths 
of active members has been 
Leaving a net gain in active members of 
(However, there are, as of 3 May, 94 pending appli- 
cations.) 
The present number of Associates 
The present number of Juniors 


The names of the members who have died are as follows: 


FELLOws 
William C. Prichett 
William J. Marsh 
Louis C. Newhall 
Frederick Widmann 
Peter B. Wight 
J. B. Noel Wyatt 


Donn Barber 

J. Stewart Barney 
Charles Brigham 
Arthur G. Everett 
Burt L. Fenner 
A. D. F. Hamlin 


MEMBERS 


A. L. Pillsbury 
Arthur Reynolds 
Walter C. Root 

Emil Schacht 

Sylvain Schnaittacher 
C. E. Schermerhorn 
Constantine Schubert 
John Tempest Walker 
Frank F. Ward 

Geo. Hyde Washburn 
William Henry Wolfe 
Edward J. Wood 

W. Henry Zawadski 


HONORARY MEMBER 


Herbert L. Bass 

J. F. Bliss 

John P. Brennan 
James H. Forsythe 
William F. Frank 
August C. Headman 
Ernest Helfensteller 
Rudolph A. Herold 
Arthur Eaton Hill 
Murry S. King 
Louis L. Long 
Herbert R. Mainzer 
Thomas Nash 


John S. Sargent 


Convention Actions 


Members are advised that in a few weeks the entire 
Proceedings of the Convention will be in their hands 
and the Board’s report, a lengthy document in which is 
summed up the history of the year’s work, can then be 
read. For the moment we present only a brief of the 
record as voted by the Convention, which was almost 
wholly an approval of the resolutions suggested by the 
Board. These actions were as follows: 


Gifts 


In the Report of the Board of Directors there were an- 
nounced the following gifts to the Institute: 

The library of the late Richard Morris Hunt, given by 
Mr. R. H. Hunt, under the will of Mrs. Hunt. 

The library of the late Donn Barber, given by Mrs. Bar- 
ber. 

The library of the late Arnold W. Brunner, given by Mrs. 
Brunner. 

An additional gift of $1,736 by the Allied Architects’ Asso- 
ciation of Los Angeles for the completion of the furnishing 
of the drawing room in the Octagon House. 

A gift of $10,000 to the Waid Educational Fund by Mr. D. 
Everett Waid. 

A gift of $6,000 to the Octagon Property Fund by Mr. D. 
Everett Waid. 

The Convention adopted resolutions expressing to the sev- 
eral donors the Institute’s grateful appreciation. 


Architects’ Small House Service Bureau 


Resolved, That the endorsement and the control by the 
Institute of the Architects’ Small House Service Bureau be 
and hereby is withdrawn, and further, that the Secretary of 
the Institute be and hereby is directed to notify the said 
Bureau and each of its Divisions, each professional archi- 
tectural publication in the country, and any and all others 
concerned, of this action, transmitting a copy of this resolu- 
tion in each case. 

Presented by Mr. Roberts for the New Jersey CHAPTER. 
Not adopted. 

Resolved, That the scope of activity of the Architects’ 
Small House Service Bureau should be so limited and 
regulated that competition between the Bureau and the 
individual architect may be reduced to a minimum. 

That every precaution should be taken to prevent misinter- 
pretation of the Bureau’s relation to the public, to the in- 
dividual architect, and to the American Institute of Archi- 
tects—and the publicity, salesmanship and other procedures 
of the Bureau should be designed specifically to explain that 
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the architectural profession in general, and the A. I. A. and 
A. S. H. S. B. in particular, regard the Bureau service as a 
partial service for small house builders of limited means and 
that they do not regard such service as in any sense a sub- 
stitute for individual architectural service. 

That the Bureau, having been organized under the zgis of 
the American Institute of Architects and having profited by 
this sponsorship and by endorsements arising therefrom, must 
continue under the rigid control and regulation of the In- 
stitute—both because control by the Institute is the most 
effective control and also because the public mind will con- 
tinue to associate the Institute with the Bureau and will 
expect the Institute to continue to exercise the supervision 
and control it has already assumed. 

Presented by Mr. Bigger. Not adopted. 

Whereas, The American Institute of Architects has, by 
Convention action, voted to continue to exercise control of 
the Architects’ Small House Service Bureau; be it 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors of the Institute re- 
port in detail to the next Convention, upon the following 
matters: 

(1) The nature and extent of its control of the Bureau. 

(2) The organization and character of the administration 
of the Bureau, and of its branches. 

(3) The balance sheet and operating statement of the 
Bureau, and of each of its branches. 

Introduced by Mr. Cunningham. Adopted. 


MEMORANDUM OF Po.icy ADOPTED AT MEETING OF DIRECTORS 
OF THE ARCHITECTS’ SMALL House Service BUREAU OF 
THE Unirep States, INc., HELD AT WASHINGTON, 

D. C., 4 May, 1926 


At the time that the Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau was originally organized manufacturers and mate- 
rial people had already undertaken to a considerable extent 
the sales policy of offering sets of plans to such prospective 
home owners as would agree to the use of their materials. 
At the same time the editors of magazines and newspapers 
were beginning to discover that the periodic publication of 
small house designs was an attraction both to readers and to 
advertisers. 

The original Architects’ Small House Service Bureau was 
started in Minneapolis to bring certain members of the 
architectural profession together for common action in what 
threatened to develop into an emergency. Many of the plans 
which were being used by manufacturers were hastily made, 
ill-considered and uneconomic. Some of the manufacturers 
recognized this and hailed the attempt of a group of archi- 
tects to get together to improve the character of the plans 
in circulation as a project worthy of support. The Southern 
Pine Association sought out the original group, and after 
conference agreed to publish in a book a collection of the 
one hundred best designs. The architects agreed, and made 
it a condition that they would prepare complete working 
drawings and specifications of every design illustrated. It 
was an immense task. Every cent of the cost of production 
was paid for by the architects; the entire cost of publication 
was undertaken by the Southern Pine Association. 

In spite of the fact that, viewed from present-day stand- 
ards, many of the plans were bad, the collection represented 
a great advance at the time and above all things it demon- 
strated that the architects in the Northwest were interested 
in homes for the man of small means. The project was 
brought up in the Convention of the American Institute of 
Architects, meeting in Chicago in 1920, and received its en- 
dorsement and the Bureau was reorganized on a national 
basis with regional divisions for activity roughly corre- 
sponding to the regional districts of the Institute. 

In addition to directly stimulating the improvement of 
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small house architecture and bringing the profession of archi- 
tecture into the picture, the movement had further effects not 
to be directly foreseen. Other groups of manufacturers 
sought to lend their imprint to collections of plans. The 
Bureau, which had had a bitter experience in paying for 
the production of plans, was unable to undertake to pro- 
duce still more. The pace having been set, however, and 
the use of plans established as a standard type of merchan- 
dising service for producers, manufacturers continued to 
seek collections of plans for publication. Collections of va- 
rious kinds were made, and good, bad, and indifferent col- 
lections were published—some directly by manufacturers, 
others by syndicates controlled by advertising interests, others 
by individual architects seeking profit. 

The Bureau having accepted the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion imprint, and not being able to meet all of the demands 
for further publication which were made upon it by other 
interests, was placed in the implied position of having sold 
an exclusive privilege to the lumber interests, whereas in 
reality it had merely been assisted with its printing bills. 

A still further effect of this growing use of plans as a 
merchandising bait was an increase in the number of com- 
petitions held under the auspices of the Institute Committees 
for prizes offered by manufacturers and producers. The pur- 
pose of such competitions was the collection at low price 
of a series of designs such as might be offered as premiums 
to those purchasing materials. 

The time has come when a definite policy must be laid 
down by architects as a group. First, it must be determined 
whether they are to exercise or have a right to exercise 
control over plan distribution. If they are not to exercise 
control, it means that the field is open to competitive com- 
mercial enterprise. 

If control is to be exercised, it means that architects may 
influence the channels which the development is to take. 

Now plans are not commodities, but are instruments of 
service. They represent ideas. They are not manufactured; 
they do not come out of the earth like agricultural products. 
Ideas are in the air. Once they are understood, they can 
be given away by anybody. To make the stand of archi- 
tects clear, supposing that in order to sell their services to 
the public, architects were to announce that they would give 
free building materials to anyone using their plans. It 
couldn’t be done, of course, because materials are things, 
not ideas, and have to be manufactured and bought and 
paid for. 

But let us suppose for the sake of argument that in bring- 
ing forward certain new materials architects were to an- 
nounce that they would practically give away these materials 
free to anyone using their services. What then would be 
the attitude of the building materials supply people? 

If the services of individual architects are beyond the 
economic range of the small house owner, then it is the 
business of architects to do something to bring their services 
within range. Manufacturers and material people are not 
the vehicles for approaching the public; magazines and 
newspapers are. 

Many material people have invested considerable sums, 
however, in these premium books of plans. They can not 
be asked to give up their investments offhand. The profes- 
sion of architecture, acting through the proper committees 
of the Institute and through the Small House Service Bu- 
reau, can put a check on the present tendency and can, in 
coéperation with the manufacturers, work out a program 
which will over a period of five years take the manufac- 
turers and real estate people out of the field with proper com- 
pensation for expenses up to the present time. 

The Producers’ Research Council, the Committee on Prac- 
tice, the Committee on Competitions, and the Bureau, will 
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all have their part to play. The details should be carefully 
developed. Action should be diplomatic, courteous, and con- 
sistent. 

Now if the architects are to ask manufacturers to give up 
supplying something to the public for which there has been 
public demand, then the architects must be prepared to fill 
the demand. It should be remembered that the public does 
not go to grocery stores for so-called ethical reasons, or 
because the grocers are the people they ought to go to. They 
go to grocers because up until the advent of certain de- 
partment stores the grocers have supplied a certain type of 
need in the community better than any other agency. The 
public does not go to architects because of any fine ethical 
obligation. The public has not come to architects in any 
large numbers because architects have not offered them some 
of the things that they needed. It is up to the profession 
to study these needs, and prepare itself so that there will 
be no other body of men better fitted or more capable of 
supplying these essential human wants. 

Read to the Convention by Mr. Arthur C. Holden. 


Public Works 


Resolved, That the American Institute of Architects, in 
Convention assembled, respectfully affirms its conviction that 
no building of architectural importance can achieve its proper 
distinction unless the architectural control of its design be con- 
tinued throughout the development of the specifications, work- 
ing drawings and details, and its construction as well. It 
therefore directs its Committee on Public Works to consult 
with the Secretary of the Treasury and the Supervising 
Architect to the end that a mode of procedure for the em- 
ployment of architects in private practice upon government 
work may be developed which will retain to the Executive 
Department all of the control which it shall desire and, at 
the same time, shall make possible such direction of the 
preparation of the working drawings, specifications and de- 
tails, and of the construction of the proposed building by the 
employed architect as shall be necessary in order to carry 
out fully his conception of its design. 

Presented by Mr. Litchfield. Adopted. 


The Plan of Washington 


Whereas, The Senate Park Commission Plan of 1901 pro- 
posed the extension of the L’Enfant Plan to include a group 
of executive department buildings framing the square north 
of the Executive Mansion and a similar legislative group 
surrounding the square east of the Capitol, and 

Whereas, Both of these groups would insure a permanent 
approach to these buildings of great dignity, and, 

Whereas, The private development of this land must 
eventually result in buildings of various heights developing 
congestion and confusion in the streets serving them and 
destroying forever the possibility of preserving the dignified 
setting of these buildings, 

Be It Therefore Resolved, That the American Institute of 
Architects in Convention respectfully suggests to the Con- 
gress that the limits of the area in which the Public Build- 
ings may be erected under the authority of the pending 
Public Buildings Bill be extended to include a reasonable 
area surrounding the square lying north of the Executive 
Mansion and the plaza lying east of the Capitol, and that 
service buildings of a purely utilitarian character, which it 
may be necessary to construct from the appropriations author- 
ized by the pending Bill, be excluded from the area within 
which the monumental buildings are assigned by the pro- 
visions of the Bill. 


Presented by the Board of Directors. Adopted. 


[Since the adoption of this resolution, the press has car- 
ried the announcement that President Coolidge has ap- 
pointed the four civilian members of the National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission—Milton B. Medary, Jr., 
President of the Institute; Frederick Law Olmstead, Brook- 
line, Mass.; Frederick A. Delano, District of Columbia; 
and J. C. Nichols, Kansas City. These men are to work 
with the governmental officials of the Commission, which 
under the act approved 30 April by President Coolidge, 
is endowed with extraordinary powers in developing a 
plan for the capital city and environs.] 

Whereas, It is’ proposed that the American Institute of 
Architects should sponsor the issuance of a handbook which 
will present to the country at large, through the public 
schools, or in any other way, the cause of Washington, and 
that in the preparation of this handbook, collaboration of 
such other groups as have been actively identified in work 
for the city shall be invited, 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Plan of Washington 
and Environs be continued as a means of informing the 
Chapters on what is going on in Washington and maintain- 
ing the same effective organization which has been working 
to effect or to block legislation. 


Presented by Mr. Peaslee. Adopted. 


Foreign Relations 


Resolved, That the American Institute of Architects offer 
its active coéperation with such organizations as may seem 
desirable toward securing a home in which foreign students 
of the Arts coming to this country may be welcomed. 

Presented by the Board of Directors. Adopted. 

Resolved, That the American Institute of Architects use 
its influence with such authorities as may seem desirable 
toward securing the physical restoration of the Church of 
Sancta Sophia in Constantinople. 


Presented by the Board of Directors. Adopted. 


Competitions 


Resolved, That the Convention approves in principle the 
draft of a revised circular of advice and information on 
competitions and calls on the Chapters to present any sugges- 
tions for minor changes and directs next year’s Committee on 
Competitions to prepare the final draft for publication in 
consultation with the Executive Committee. 


Presented by Mr. Butler. Adopted. (See page 282.) 


Scientific Research Department 
Producers’ Research Council 


Whereas, There appears a certain apprehension among the 
members of the American Institute of Architects regarding 
the relations and activities of the Scientific Research De- 
partment and the Producers’ Research Council, with each 
other and with the Institute and regarding the usefulness 
of such activities, and especially with reference to funds 
which have been paid to the Institute by the members of the 
Producers’ Research Council, and 

Whereas, Although these activities, relations, and pay- 
ments of funds have been approved, authorized, and directed 
by successive conventions, all possible grounds of criticism 
should be removed from such activities and relations; and, 
therefore, the Board of Directors ordered a specially organ- 
ized committee to study the relations and activities of these 
bodies, said Committee comprising two members of the 
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Board of Directors, two members of the Board of the Press, 
two members of the Producers’ Research Council, and the 
Director of the Scientific Research Department, and 

Whereas, This Committee has reported to this Convention 
and made certain recommendations to it and the Convention 
concurs in such recommendations, therefore, be it 


Resolved, By the American Institute of Architects, in the 
Fifty-ninth Convention assembled, that the Board of Direc- 
tors be and hereby is authorized and directed to study the 
external activities of the Institute, their relations to each 
other and to the Institute, and the cost of administering the 
same, to the end that the administration of such activities 
shall be combined, so far as is practicable, into a single ad- 
ministrative organization of, or controlled by the Institute, 
in order that such activities may be expanded and shall be 
continued more efficiently and more advantageously and 
that the apprehensions which now obtain as to the ad- 
ministering of these activities shall be eliminated; and the 
Board is further authorized, empowered and directed to 
modify and/or combine such activities in such manner as it 
shall deem wise and that such modification and/or combina- 
tions shall be accomplished as soon as practicable. And be 
it further 

Resolved, That this Convention expresses its full con- 
fidence that the integrity of the Institute in all the activities 
and relations of the Producers’ Research Council has been 
fully protected and conserved; and that, until any modifica- 
tions and/or combinations in the manner of administering 
these activities have been duly authorized and put into 
effect by the Board of Directors, the activities and relations 
shall be continued as at present constituted and administered. 


Presented by Mr. Bergstrom. Adopted. 


Education 


Whereas, An appeal has come to the American Institute 
of Architects to make a declaration as to its attitude towards 
the unfortunate influence which Modern Art is exerting upon 
the craftsmanship of the young painters and sculptors, and 


Whereas, The Committee on Education of the American 
Institute of Architects is engaged in directing the education 
in Art Appreciation of a large body of college students, who 
are desirous of having some declaration made, so as to assist 
them in forming proper standards of judgment in respect to 
the Modern Movement and the preceding Schools of Paint- 
ing and Sculpture, 

Now, Therefore, Be It Resolved, That the American In- 
stitute of Architects, assembled in Washington at its Fifty- 
ninth Annual Convention, does hereby disapprove and con- 
demn the tendency and policy of the Modern Movement in 
Painting and Sculpture which discredits and discourages 
good craftsmanship and the existing standards and tradi- 
tions of same; and be it further 

Resolved, That while the American Institute of Architects 
does not in any manner wish to discourage all reasonable 
experiments and efforts of originality and new developments 
in these arts, it decidedly disapproves of any tendency to 
discredit any works of art by branding them as passé or 
academic, because they show evidences of good craftsman- 
ship according to the existing standards, and because they 
do not possess the distortions and characteristics of color and 
drawing regarded as essential by the so-called Modern School 
of these arts. 

Presented by Mr. Nimmons. Tabled. 


Whereas, The arts of painting and sculpture are today 
in the midst of a period of experimentation, which must 
necessarily precede their restoration to usefulness in con- 
nection with the arts of architecture, and 


Whereas, Many of the results of this experimentation are 
worthless, this follows naturally from the fact that these 
arts during several centuries have developed for the most 
part independently of the arts and designs, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the duty of restoring design in the educa- 
tion of painters and sculptors rests heavily upon the archi- 
tect, who today is the only artist adequately trained in com- 
positional design. 


Presented by Mr. Hewlett. Tabled. 


Community Planning 


Resolved, That since the City Planning Institute is meet- 
ing with us, we should give some degree of attention 
to this matter, that all members, if possible, should express 
themselves and be in attendance, and that particularly if it 
so strikes the meeting of the members of the Institute, we 
should suggest to the City Planning Institute that it should 
make special efforts to develop in its city planning procedure 
methods of town expansion which will provide a more ade- 
quate opportunity for the architect to express himself and to 
extend his function both for the individual client and in 
terms of community planning for the community. 


Presented by Mr. Wright. Adopted. 


The Octagon House 


Whereas, The American Institute of Architects has in its 
keeping, as a sacred trust, a very complete and very dis- 
tinguished monument, of the most cultured period in our 
national history, in the Octagon House and grounds; and 

Whereas, Any additions to or subtractions from the 
original layout of house, garden and outbuildings would in- 
evitably destroy the original conception of the designer of 
this group and consequently diminish its value as a true 
record of the cultured past; 

Be It Resolved, By the American Institute of Architects, 
in Convention assembled, that any and all new constructions 
of any and every sort that may in the future be undertaken 
on property owned by the American Institute of Architects, 
shall be absolutely limited to such constructions on property 
lying without the original layout of the Octagon House, gar- 
den, and outbuildings, which with necessary renovations and 
maintenance will constitute a true record of the glorious past 
which we, as custodians of this sacred trust, are in duty 
bound to preserve. 


Presented by Mr. Cunningham. Not adopted. 


Resolved, That the Octagon House outbuildings and 
grounds be retained and restored to their original state, and 
that if the Directors of the Institute think it wise to erect 
an Auditorium, Exhibition Hall, Offices, etc., that they con- 
sider using the newly acquired property to the north and 
the unoccupied portion of the old property on the east for 
this purpose. 

Presented by Mr. Trimble. Not adopted. 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the Convention that any 
restriction that has been placed heretofore on the plans of the 
Building Committee, in the sense that it must preserve the 
stables and outhouses, be withdrawn. 


Presented by Mr. Atterbury. Adopted. 


Resolved, That notice be and the same is hereby given of 
the intention to propose at the next legally called meeting or 
convention of the Institute that the American Institute of 
Architects will erect, complete and furnish a building on lots 
5, 6 and 7 and on the northerly twenty feet of lot 8, 
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or as much thereof as may be deemed necessary, of the real 
estate belonging to the American Institute of Architects 
known as lots 5, 6, 7 and 8 in square 170 in Washington, 
D. C.; and, for the purpose of obtaining the funds neces- 
sary to erect, complete and furnish the said building that a 
deed of trust be executed and delivered upon said lots 
5, 6 and 7 and the northerly twenty feet of lot 8, 
or as much thereof as they deem necessary, of the said real 
estate belonging to the American Institute of Architects; and 
it is 

Voted, That it is the sense of the meeting that the Build- 
ing Committee of the American Institute of Architects, under 
the direction of the Board of Directors, shall proceed with 
the development of the Octagon property; provided, that 
the design of the new building shall conform in general 
scope with the report presented to the Fifty-ninth Convention; 
that, if in the judgment of the Directors, it is wise so to do, 
the stable may be removed in whole or in part; that neither 
the Octagon House and the real estate upon which it is lo- 
cated nor any other portion of lot 8, except the northern 
twenty feet thereof, nor any other property owned by the 
Institute, shall be subject to any lien proposed by this reso- 
lution, and that any bonds it may be proposed to sell, shall 
be sold only to members of the Institute, and not more than 
$10,000 thereof shall be sold to any one member. 

Presented by Mr. Bergstrom. Adopted. 

Mr. Stead offered an amendment waiving the $10,000 limit 
referred to in the motion. It was not adopted. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Convention that the 
Building Committee be instructed that we do not want a 
Convention Hall. 


Presented by Mr. Steele. Not adopted. 
By-Laws 
NOMINATION OF OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 
Article 1X, Section 3, of the By-Laws. 
change the section to read as follows: 


“At the opening of the morning session of the second day 
of each Convention, the Board of Directors shall report its 
nominations, if any, made under the provisions of Section 2 
of this Article.” 


Presented by the Board of Directors. 


It is proposed to 


Adopted. 


FINANCES 


Annual Dues: Article VI, Section 2. 


read as follows: 


The annual dues of each Member and Fellow shall be 
$25, of which $2.50 shall be for one year’s subscription 
to the JouRNAL. Dues may be paid anually or semi-annually. 
Members and Fellows shall be regarded as delinquent after 
six months of non-payment. The dues for the year of elec- 
tion shall be pro-rated on a quarterly basis, dues being paid 
for each full quarter after day of election. (This amendment 
shall become effective 1 July, 1926.) 

Presented by the Board of Directors. 

Reserve Fund: Article VI, Section 5. 
sentence of this Section to read as follows: 

Five per cent. of the annual income from initiation fees 
and dues, after deducting the JouRNAL subscriptions, shall 
be set aside as a reserve fund. (The remainder of Section 
5 to remain unchanged.) This amendment to become effec- 
tive 1 January, 1926. 

Presented by the Board of Directors. Adopted. 

Delinquents—JourNAL Subscriptions: Article VI, Section 
4. Change the last sentence of this Section to read as 
follows: 


To be changed to 


Adopted. 
Amend the first 


Members in arrears for the annual dues for one year may 
be dropped from the Institute by the Board, and after one 
year of delinquency they shall not receive the JouRNAL. 
Upon payment of arrears the delivery of the JourNAL shall 
be renewed, but delinquent members shall not be entitled to 
past issues. 

Presented by the Board of Directors. Adopted. 

Resolved, That this Convention authorize its Board of 
Directors to canvass the membership of the Institute with 
respect to a voluntary increase in dues of $25 per year, to 
constitute a contributing membership, and of $50 per year, to 
constitute a sustaining membership. 

Presented by Mr. D. K. Boyd. Not adopted. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that the 
Board of Directors be requested to consider appropriate 
methods of making known to the membership at large that 
sums of money in amounts of $25, $50, and $75 in addition 
to dues, will be welcomed as contributions toward the ac- 
tivities of the Institute. 


Presented by Mr. D. K. Boyd. Adopted. 


PRACTICE AND JUDICIARY 


Resolved, That the Rules for the Guidance of the Com- 
mittee on Practice and the Judiciary Committee of the Board 
of Directors as revised, A. I. A. Document No. 145, be 
formally approved and adopted. 

Presented by the Board of Directors. Adopted. 


Allied Architects’ Associations 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this Convention that all 
such organizations be requested to disband, as they are not 
for the best interests of the profession. 

Presented by Mr. John C. Austin. Not adopted. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Convention that 
every association should communicate with the Chairman 
of the Committee on Practice and state fully what 
their aims, intentions and actions are, in order that this 
whole question may continue to be a live question of dis- 
cussion in the Institute subject to the advice and directions 
of its conventions as they occur. 


Presented by Mr. Hewlett. Adopted. 


Officers Elected 


President: Milton B. Medary, Jr., Philadelphia. 

First Vice-President: William Emerson, Boston. 

Second Vice-President: C. Herrick Hammond, Chicago. 
Secretary: Frank C. Baldwin, Washington, D. C. 
Treasurer: Edwin Bergstrom, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Directors for Three Years: 


Paul A. Davis, III, Philadelphia (Third District) 
Dalton J. V. Snyder, Detroit (Fifth District). 
A. H. Albertson, Seattle (Eighth District). 
Director for One Year, to Fill the Unexpired Term of Syl- 
vain Schnaittacher, Deceased: 


George B. McDougall, San Francisco. 


Fellows Elected 


David C. Allison, Los Angeles, Calif.; F. H. Bosworth, 
Jr., Ithaca, N. Y.; William Boyd, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Edwin H. 
Brown, Minneapolis, Minn.; Herbert W. C. Browne, Boston, 
Mass.; John F. Capen, Newark, N. J.; Edward P. Casey, 
New York City; James Ford Clapp, Boston, Mass.; Harvey 
Wiley Corbett, New York City; Robert Frost Daggett, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Paul A. Davis, III., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
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Gerrit J. deGelleke, Milwaukee, Wis; John R. Dillon, 
Atlanta, Ga.; August C. Esenwein, Buffalo, N. Y.; Ernest 
Flagg, New York City; Joseph H. Freedlander, New York 
City; Harry W. Gardner, Boston, Mass.; Arthur N. Gibb, 
Ithaca, N. Y.; Alfred Hoyt Granger, Chicago, Ill.; Howard 
Greenley, New York City; Arthur Loomis Harmon, New 
York City; Henry Hornbostel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; John Mead 
Howells, New York City; Reginald D. Johnson, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Charles B. Keen, Philadelphia, Pa.; Charles W. Kil- 
lam, Cambridge, Mass.; William H. Lord, Asheville, N. C.; 
William G. Malcomson, Detroit, Mich.; Everett V. Meeks, 
New York City; Arthur I. Meigs, Philadelphia, Pa.; Victor 
Mindeleff, Washington, D. C.; Arnold H. Moses, Camden, 
N. J.; Kenneth M. Murchison, New York City; J. C. Murphy, 
Louisville, Ky.; Allison Owen, New Orleans, La.; William 
G. Rantoul, Boston, Mass.; Hubert G. Ripley, Boston, Mass.; 
William J. Sayward, Atlanta, Ga.; Charles S. Schneider, 
Cleveland, O.; Howard Sill, Baltimore, Md.; John B. Slee, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Thomas Edward Snook, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Harry T. Stephens, Paterson, N. J.; R. Maurice Trimble, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; E. Hill Turnock, Elkhart, Ind.; Stephen F. 
Voorhees, New York City; Fred W. Wentworth, Paterson, 
N. J.; John T. Windrim, Philadelphia, Pa., and Edward P. 
York, New York City. 


Honorary Members Elected 


George G. Booth, Detroit, Mich.; George F. Lindsay, St. 
Paul, Minn.; George F. Steedman, St. Louis, Mo.; Major 
Raymond A. Wheeler, Washington, D. C.; Dr. Irene Sargent, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Thomas E. Donnelly, Chicago, Ill.; Fred- 
eric B. Pratt, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Gold Medallist 
Howard Van Doren Shaw 


To the great grief of the Convention the news of the death 
of Mr. Shaw was received on the day following the award 
of the medal. The Convention rose and stood in silence dur- 
ing the reading of the sad announcement. 


Other Medals Conferred 


Tue Fine Arts MEDAL 


Dr. Leopold Stokowski, Conductor of the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra. 


Tue CRAFTSMANSHIP MEDAL 


Mr. V. F. Von Lossberg, Designer and Executor of 
Bronze and Wrought Ironwork and Enamels. 


The medal to Mr. Von Lossberg was received, in his 
absence in Europe, by Mr. E. F. Caldwell, who gracious- 
ly expressed the thanks of the recipient. 

Mr. Stokowski was happily able to be present in per- 
son and, in receiving the medal from President Waid, he 
said: 

“I always envy you architects, because we musicians 
give all our thoughts and all our life to try to create 
some beauty, but it is only of the moment. The air 
vibrates and perhaps if we make music that has feeling 
and inspiration behind it, perhaps your heart vibrates for 
a moment and then it is over, whereas you have the oppor- 
tunity of making something eternal. Those pyramids 
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in Egypt and all the marvelous architecture in the Orient 
show that the spirit of man can be expressed through 
architecture, and if that man really has the divine spark, 
it can become eternal. 

“T envy you in another way also. You are in touch with 
all humanity. Everybody must live in some kind of a 
house. Everybody has need of architecture. We all walk 
down the street and we either thrill to the beauty of 
some house or building we see, or we look the other way. 
You are touching everybody all the time, whereas we 
musicians reach only such a very limited part of hu- 
manity. 

“I have also admired particularly the architects of 
America because, in my opinion, today you have the only 
—or at least you have by far the greatest—amount of 
independence in your art. The best type of American 
architect is deeply versed in the architecture of the past, 
of every period of every land. You have studied that and 
you know about it, and with that wonderful background 
you still have the independence and the personal force to 
strike your own note. That is what every European 
feels when he comes to America, and that is where I 
think we musicians learn from you. We are beginning, 
I think, in America to strike our own note, but you have 
done it much before us. 

“Before the war we musicians looked to Europe for 
our inspiration, for our model as to the home and the soil 
from which art sprang, but since the war, music in Amer- 
ica has become gradually more, as your art has been 
for so long, independent. I think everything depends, for 
us, upon that independence of spirit, and I hope archi- 
tects and musicians and all the artists of America, 
whether born here or coming here afterwards, will al- 
ways keep before their eyes that star of really expressing 
independently their feeling, in relation to the necessities 
of modern life and of life in this wonderful country where 
we live. 

“T think also it is wonderful for us to meet. I feel it 
is a great privilege to be able to talk to you tonight. For 
artists of the various types of art to meet more often 
would be a wonderful thing thus to exchange our ideas 
and feelings of art and to tell one another in what direc- 
tion we are pressing forward. For example, just as 
did musicians in the time of the Renaissance, we 
musicians need you so much; we need your help and your 
sympathy and your understanding so much. We must 
play in some kind of a hall, and it must have a certain 
form, for on that form depends the way in which the air 
vibrates. Upon that manner of air vibration depends 
entirely the music we make. Without vibration of the 
air music is impossible for us. We need you so much 
and we need understanding between us. Sometimes, per- 
haps, architects have not been sufficiently thoughtful of 
that quite important matter. Sometimes I hear people 
say acoustics are a matter of chance; nobody knows about 
them. Well, you know perfectly well that is not true. 
That is the excuse of a poor architect when he produces 
a hall with bad acoustics. We may not know all about 
the laws of air vibration; we certainly do not know all. 
No scientist knows all about any science, for it goes on 
to infinity, but we do know something about the science 
of air vibration, and it is going to help very much if we 
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musicians could know about your art and if you would 
be interested a little in ours. 

“What is the direction of art in America today that is 
so wonderful? I think it is that we realize that technique 
is not the great goal of art. It is a necessity. No artist 
can be called an artist who is fumbling with his tech- 
nique. He must know his medium of expression and be 
master of it. But that is only a little step. What is won- 
derful to my mind in American art is the strong convic- 
tion that above technique lies inspiration, lies feeling, lies 
some kind of mysterious contact with divine and power- 
ful forces, and that those divine voices are speaking 
through us artists. That I think is the outstanding thing 
in art in America today, and that is the thing which in- 
spires me in living amongst you in this country. Thank 
you all for the beautiful medal.".—The members arose 
and applauded. 


Producers’ Research Council 


The third annual meeting of The Producers’ Research 
Council, affiliated with the American Institute of Architects, 
was held at the Washington Hotel, Washington, D. C., 4 
May, 1926, and was most successful in the attendance of 
members, the number of architect visitors present, and the 
work accomplished. 

Mr. D. Everett Waid, in the opening address, stated his 
pleasure at seeing so many members present, and hoped that 
they would all attend the Convention the following day 
and coéperate with the architects in their mutual problems. 
He stated that the Board of Directors and the members were 
alive to the fine spirit and ideals which actuated the Council. 
He requested that two members be appointed to act with a 
Joint Committee representing the Directors of the Institute, 
the JourNnaAL, and Mr. Dunning, Technical Director of the 
Scientific Research Department, to study problems common to 
those activities of the Institute in which there are certain 
interlocking lines of work; report to be rendered to the 
Institute for presentation when the complete discussion was 
brought up concerning the Scientific Research Department. 

Mr. O. C. Harn, Chairman of the Council, made a report 
to the members on the progress which had been accomplished 
since the last meeting. The usual Officers’ and Committee 
reports were rendered and approved. 

New members elected since the last meeting were: Port- 
land Cement Association, Eastern Clay Products Associa- 
tion, National Tube Company, and the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company. Mention was made of 
Bulletin No. 2 recently issued to all members of the Institute 
by the Scientific Research Department and the Council. 

Mr. Emery Stanford Hall, representing the Illinois So- 
ciety of Architects, at Chicago, gave a very interesting ad- 
dress, particularly with reference to the clause “or equal,” 
on which he brought out many pertinent ideas. 

At the afternoon session, Mr. N. Max Dunning, of Chi- 
cago, talked to the Council on the general lines of policy and 
the present status of the work which had been undertaken. 
He stated his sincere belief that if the architectural profession 
is to continue to hold its position of eminence which it de- 
serves, the architects must have a full knowledge of what 
is being done in other lines of the building industry. The 
architects owe a great responsibility to the public, whose 
money they spend, and they can render better service if they 
have a close contact with other elements in the industry. 
He feels that the movement represented by The Producers’ 
Research Council, in its relationship to the Institute, is a very 
splendid thing for the benefit of the architectural profession 


and the public. 


The relationship is unique and should pro- 
duce far-reaching results. He also mentioned the educa- 
tional program of the Council, covering motion picture films 
and lectures, which should be of the greatest benefit to the 
architects in making them better acquainted with materials, 
their manufacture and uses. 

Mr. Sullivan W. Jones, New York State Architect, in an 
address, mentioned that the problems of the architectural 
profession cannot always be solved by themselves alone, and 
he felt that the Producers would be in a good position to 
assist them in working out problems for the general benefit 
of the building industry. He also mentioned the “or equal” 
clause and its ramifications. 

Addresses were also made by Mr. D. Knickerbacker Boyd 
and Mr. H. B. Wheelock, President of the Cu1caco CHAPTER. 
Mr. Wheelock spoke on the matter of the possibilities of 
standardized specifications. He also brought out the value 
to the architects of Chicago of the recent lecture arranged 
for by one of the members of the Producers’ Council, and 
hoped that more of this sort of thing would be available to 
the architects by means of the Producers’ organization. 

A short meeting was held on Wednesday morning to hear 
of the activities of the Joint Committee, which had been 
working on the problem mentioned by Mr. Waid. 

On Thursday morning, on the floor of the Convention, a 
report was rendered by Mr. Dunning covering the activities 
of the Scientific Research Department and The Producers’ 
Research Council, which was very extensively covered. The 
special Joint Committee reported very favorably upon the 
Producers’ Council work, and recommended a new arrange- 
ment in connection with the JouRNAL, the Scientific Re- 
search Department, and the Producers’ Council, which, how- 
ever, would require a further study as to the best method 
of operation. The Resolutions Committee then offered a 
resolution following up the Joint Committee’s action, which 
authorized and directed the Board of Directors of the In- 
stitute to proceed and put into effect such a re-arrangement. 
This resolution was unanimously adopted by the Convention. 

The Producer members feel very much pleased by this 
action, as they believe it opens up still further avenues of 
progress through which their organization may be of greater 
benefit to the architectural profession. J. C. Bess. 


Competitions 


The draft of the new Circular of Advice and Informa- 
tion on Competitions, A. I. A. Document No. 213, which 
was sent in April to all the Chapters of the Institute, 
was submitted to the Convention with two minor changes 
agreed upon by the Committee at its convention meeting. 

The first of these changes in section 14 at the top of 
page 7 of the draft was designed to prevent the approval 
by the Standing Committee on Competitions of a program 
not in accord with the essential conditions laid down 
by the Institute against the protest of a Chapter Sub- 
Committee. 

The second change in the draft in article 2 of the 
Conditions of Contract between Architect and Owner, 
also on page 7, consisted in the striking out of the second 
sentence under Payments referring to increasing the 
Architect’s fee on the portion of the work for which 
consulting engineers for heating, electrical and mechanical 
work are employed, in case the architect pays the fee of 
the engineers, and the omission of the second sentence in 
the note just below referring to this question and the 
substitution in the note of the following sentence: “If 
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the Architect is called on to furnish the services of ex- 
pert consultants in special lines his fee should be 
increased.” 

The resolution passed by the Convention approved of 
the proposed new Code in principle with the above modi- 
fications and called on the membership of the Institute 
to submit any suggestions they desired as to modifica- 
tions of detail and instructed the Standing Committee on 
Competitions to prepare the final edition in consultation 
with the Executive Committee of the Institute for pub- 
lication. If these instructions are carried out promptly 
it should be possible to have the corrected edition of 
the Code in use in the late summer or early fall. 

It would certainly be helpful if any members of the 
Institute who are interested in the subject would take 
the trouble to look through the draft as adopted and 
send any suggestions they have to the Executive Sec- 
retary of the Institute at the earliest possible date. 

Aside from the changes noted in the above, the most 
radical change from the old Code lies in the provision 
that open competitions may be held in one stage if de- 
sired. The primary purpose of the revision has been 
to eliminate confusion and to make clear to the layman 
te whom the Circular is to be submitted the fact that the 
Institute requirements for competitions are of the simplest 
sort and are only such as any business man would ask 
for his own protection. CHARLES BUTLER. 


Applications for Membership 


5 June, 1926. 
To THE MeEmBERS OF THE INSTITUTE: 

The names of the following applicants may come before 
the Board of Directors or its Executive Committee for 
action on their admission to the Institute and, if elected, 
the applicants will be assigned to the Chapters indicated: 


Boston CHAPTER: Samuel W. Mead. 

BrooKtyn CuHapter: Mortimer Dickerson Metcalfe. 

BurraLo Cuapter: Roswell E. Pfohl. 

CenTrRAL Ittinois CuHapter: Archie N. Schaeffer. 

Centrat New York Cuapter: Floyd K. Harper. 

Cuicaco CuHapTer: Allen E. Erickson, Walter Stephen 
Frazier, Bernhard C. Greengard, Carl N. Hawkin- 
son. 

Detroir CuapTer: Robert O. Derrick, Branson V. Gam- 
ber, Arthur Knox Hyde. 

Erte Cuaprer: Edmund Walter Malczewski. 

FioripA CuaptTer: Lyman H. Dixon, Roy Marvin, Lee 
L. Wade. 

InDIANA CHapTeER: Alfred Wilson Rodecker, Maurice 
Emerson Thornton. 

Iowa Cuapter: Charles Altfillisch, Roland G. Harrison. 

Kentucky Cuapter: John J. Curtis, Leon K. Frankel, 
Gaarwood M. Grimes, James Graham Miller. 

New Jersey Cuapter: Arthur B. Holmes, Walter 
Thomas Mayo, John B. Peterkin, Otto Victor 
Reeser. 

New York Cuapter: George W. Jacoby, Edward S. 
J. Phillips, Jr. 

NortH Carotina CuHapter: Osborne Giles Foard, 
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Charles C. Hartmann, Joseph J. Sawyer, Albert C. 
Wirth. 

Nortu Texas Cuapter: Theodore Stuart Maffitt. 

PHILADELPHIA CHapTer: John T. Brugger, Ralph L. 
Colton, Harold Thorp Carswell, Herman Miller, 
Samuel K. Schneidman, John Arthur Walker, David 
D. Weitz. 

PitrsBuRGH CHAPTER: Robert Clare Bowers, Robert 
Arthur Eckles. 

San Francisco Cuapter: Henry H. Gutterson, Ray- 
mond W. Jeans, Noble Newsom, Sidney B. Newsom, 
Frederick Wm. Williams. 

SouTHERN CALIFORNIA CHapTerR: George E. Gable, C. 
Stanley Wyant. 

SoUTHERN PENNSYLVANIA CHapTER: Henry Y. Shaub. 

Sr. Louis Cuapter: William B. Ittner, Jr., Guy Study. 

TENNESSEE Cuapter: K. E. Oehmig. 

Vircinta CuHapter: William V. Cooke. 

WasHinctTon, D. C., CHaptrer: Maurice S. May. 

WASHINGTON State CuHapTer: Frank H. Fowler, 
Clyde Grainger, Meredith Jones. 

You are invited, as directed in the By-Laws, to send 
privileged communications before 5 July, 1926, on the 
eligibility of the candidates, for the information and guid- 
ance of the Members of the Board of Directors in their 
final ballot. No applicant will be finally passed upon 
should any Chapter request within the thirty-day period 
an extension of time for purpose of investigation. 

Frank C. BALpwin, 
Secretary. 


Minutes* 


Meeting of the Executive Committee, 
March 5, 6, 1926 


MEMBERS PreEsENT. The meeting was called to order 
by the President, D. Everett Waid, at 9:30 A.M. on 
March 5, 1926, at the Architects’ Club, Chicago, Illinois. 
Other members of the Executive Committee present were 
the First Vice-President, Abram Garfield; the Acting 
Secretary, C. C. Zantzinger; and Directors William E. 
Fisher and Charles Herrick Hammond; also Henry K. 
Holsman, a Director of the Press of the A. I. A., and 
the Executive Secretary, E. C. Kemper. 

A great deal of time was given to pre-Convention busi- 
ness, which—since the result is recorded elsewhere in 
this issue—for the sake of avoiding duplication is here 
excluded from the Minutes. 

Minutes Approvep. The Minutes of the meeting of 
the Board of Directors, held on December 11, 12, 13, 
14, 1925, in Los Angeles, California, were presented. A 
reading was dispensed with and the Minutes were 
approved as printed. 

NintH RecionaL Districr—Vacancy IN Direcror- 
sHiPp. The President reported that owing to the loss of 
Sylvain Schnaittacher, Regional Director of the Ninth 
District, a vacancy has occurred which should be filled 
until the time of the Convention. A referendum vote of 
the Board of Directors was taken which resulted in the 








* There have been deleted from these Minutes various items of a 
privileged nature. 
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election of Edwin Bergstrom, of Los Angeles, to fill the 
office of Regional Director for the Ninth District until 
the 59th Convention, or until his successor is duly elected. 

A.iiep ArcHitTects’ Associations. The President re- 
ported that in accordance with the resolution of the Board 
of Directors, adopted at the December meeting, and a 
subsequent referendum vote, he addressed a letter to the 
Allied Architects’ Association of Los Angeles and a state- 
ment to all members of the Institute concerning the sub- 
ject of group practice. This statement appeared on pages 
83 and 84 of the February Number of the JourNaL. 
It was also called to the attention of the Chapters in 
a circular letter of February 19. 

It was the sense of the meeting that this matter, and 
the Board’s action thereon, should be submitted to the 
Convention in the report of the Board of Directors. 


REGIONAL Districrs—Proposep CHANGES. A letter 
of December 16 was read from Director C. Herrick 
Hammond of the Fifth District, in which he commented 
upon the boundaries of the present Regional Districts; 
the Institute and Associate Memberships of the Chapters 
which compose them; and the desirability of some general 
revision. From the tabulation accompanying this letter 
it was evident that the growth of the Institute has made 
evident inequalities which should be corrected. For ex- 
ample, the Fifth Regional District has 13 Chapters and 
603 Institute members. The smallest District has 2 
Chapters and 209 Institute members. It was 


Resolved, that Director Hammond be appointed Chair- 
man of a special committee of two, of which Mr. Favrot 
shall be the other member, whose duty it shall be to 
consider this problem in its various phases and report to 
the Board of Directors at the May meeting with recom- 
mendations. 


Dexecates’ Expenses. On behalf of the Treasurer 
the Assistant Treasurer called attention to the desirability 
of making the taxes and refunds to Chapters on the same 
basis as heretofore. A complete schedule of taxes and 
refunds was submitted. 


Resolved, that the schedule be approved and the taxes 
and refunds made in accordance therewith, subject to 
such adjustments as the Treasurer may find necessary 
after the Convention. 


ADVERTISING IN ARCHITECTURAL CATALOGUES. A let- 
ter of March 1 was presented from Waddy B. Wood, of 
the WasHincToN, D. C., CHaprer, asking for informa- 
tion concerning the attitude of the Executive Committee 
towards a proposal to solicit advertising matter for use 
in a catalogue of a local architectural exhibition, to be 
held under the auspices of the WasHincton, D. C 
CHAPTER. 


”. 


The Acting Secretary called attention to a resolution 
of the Board of Directors on this subject, adopted at a 
meeting in September, 1917, which condemned the 
issuance of such catalogues. The President also referred 
to a Convention resolution of the same tenor. 


Resolved, that the resolution be called to the atten- 
tion of Mr. Wood for his information. 


Ocracon Hovse—Proposep Mapison Statugz. The 
Chairman of the Building Committee, D. Everett Waid, 


presented a letter from the Chairman of the Committee 
on the Plan of Washington and Environs, Horace W. 
Peaslee, in which he called attention to an editorial in 
the Washington Post, suggesting that the Institute erect 
a statue of Madison in the triangle in front of the 
Octagon House. It was 


Resolved, that this proposal be referred to the Board of 
Directors at the May meeting. 

Tue Ocracon Property Markers. The Chairman 
of the Building Committee, D. Everett Waid, reported 
informally on the competition held for the selection of 
suitable markers for the Octagon House property. The 
first prize design is of a stone slab with appropriate 
legend intended to be placed in the pavement in front of 
the entrance steps. 

Mr. Waid suggested the desirability of trying some 
experimental temporary markers on the west area fence 
and on the south garden wall. It was 


Resolved, that the suggestion of the Chairman of the 
Building Committee be approved. 

INSIGNIA FoR Buitpincs UNperR Construction. A 
letter of December 29 was read, from the Secretary of 
the SouTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER, which transmitted 
a blue print, on reduced scale, of a typical sign proposed 
for architects to use on buildings under construction. It 
has been customary in Southern California for architects 
to place their names on buildings under construction. It 
seems to members of the SouTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAP- 
TER that if a standard sign could be used it would be of 
benefit to the profession and would help bring the Insti- 
tute visually to public attention, particularly if the Insti- 
tute seal and the words “Member of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects” should appear on the sign. 


Resolved, that the Executive Committee requests all 
Chapters not to permit the use of the seal in this way. 


Hor Water StoracE TANKS—SIMPLIFIED PRACTICE 
RECOMMENDATION No. 25. A letter of January 30 was 
presented from the Technical Secretary of the Scientific 
Research Department, submitting a copy of Simplified 
Practice Recommendation No. 25—Hot Water Storage 
Tanks. 


The Institute has been requested by the United States 
Department of Commerce to approve this recommenda- 
tion. The Advisory Council of the Scientific Research 


Department recommends that Institute approval be given. 
It was 


Resolved, that the recommendation be approved. 


Cusine System For Buitpincs. A letter of March 
3 was read from the Technical Secretary of the Scientific 
Research Department with regard to a cubing system for 
buildings. It was 


Resolved, that the Scientific Research Department be 
requested to discontinue its work on this Code. Such 
expense obligations as have been incurred should be dis- 
charged. 

The President was requested to submit to the Board of 
Directors at the May meeting the cubing system to which 
he referred. 

REPORT OF THE TREASURER. On behalf of the Treas- 
urer, William B. Ittner, the Assistant Treasurer sub- 
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mitted the auditor’s statement of the books of the In- 
stitute for the fiscal year ending December 31, 1925. As 
the substance of this statement will be submitted to the 
Convention it is not repeated here. 

It appeared that 10 appropriations were overdrawn 
during the year to the extent of $4,807.34; and that 37 
appropriations had balances to the extent of $6,869.62. 
It was 

Resolved, that the Treasurer be authorized to make 
any necessary adjustments in connection with the closing 
of the books of account for the year 1925, and that those 
accounts overdrawn under the various appropriations 
noted in the auditor’s statement be approved and left with 
the Treasurer for adjustment. 


INSTITUTE MEMBERSHIP IN Various SociETiEs. At 
the December meeting of the Board it was directed that 
the subject of Institute affiliation with other societies, 
and contributions to them, as exemplified in the 1926 
Budget, be referred to a special committee of three which 
was to report to the Executive Committee. The Presi- 
dent appointed the following Committee: Charles H. 
Higgins, Chairman; B. W. Morris and LeRoy E. Kern, 
Members. 

A majority report, dated February 26, by Messrs. Hig- 
gins and Morris, and a minority report, dated February 
26, by Mr. Kern, were submitted. 

The Board requested the Executive Committee to re- 
port at the May meeting with recommendations concern- 
ing a proper policy for the Institute to pursue. There 
was consideration of the two reports, and the following 
recommendations were adopted for submission to the 
Board at the May meeting. 

Resolved, that membership in all of the societies listed 
in the Budget for 1926 be retained, but that the contribu- 
tions to the National Conference on Outdoor Recreation 
be reduced to $25.00. 

The Committee does not believe that the discontinuance 
of support of the several activities, on which both the 
majority and minority reports agreed, would be justified, 
in view of the loss of valuable contacts now maintained 
at small cost. 

The Executive Secretary was requested to write Mr. 
Hewlett, sending him copies of the majority and minority 
reports. 


Reserve FuNnp—ADJUSTMENT OF BALANCE DuE 
From CurrENT Funp. The President submitted a let- 
ter of February 18, from the Capital Audit Company, 
recommending that $1,491.28 be transferred from the 
Current Fund to the Reserve Fund, and that the item 
“balance due from Current Fund to Reserve Fund,” 
which appears continually in the audited statements of 
the general accounts be eliminated. This should be done 
because the Reserve Fund is now carried as a separate 
account on the books, and a monthly statement concern- 
ing it is submitted by the Auditor in separate form. The 
letter of the Auditor pointed out that there are two ways 
in which this discrepancy can be eliminated: 

First, a check could be drawn on the Treasurer’s ac- 
count, Current Fund, and deposited in the Reserve Fund 
Cash account, thereby balancing both sets of accounts. 
Second, should it be undesirable to increase the Reserve 
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Fund, a resolution of the Board of Directors would be 
required to reduce the balance on the liabilities side of 
the Reserve Fund balance sheet by $1,491.28, to adjust 
that account with the actual cash, securities and receiv- 
ables, which are all the real assets representing the Re- 
serve Fund. It was 

Resolved, that the second recommendation be adopted. 

GrapuaTEeD Dues. The report of the Finance Com- 
mittee, submitted to the Board at the December meet- 
ing, contained the following suggestion under para- 
graph g: 
The consideration of graduated dues with a view to mak- 
ing it very easy, in a money way, for young men to enter 
the Institute as they leave the schools; if practicable, on 
the payment of only an entrance fee, of say, $10.00; to 
have his dues progressively increased as time goes on, 
until he reaches the full dues at, say, the age of thirty or 
thereabouts. The primary object being, of course, to 
recruit promising young men, and have them form 
ties with the Institute in the formative period of their 
career. Further consideration of higher dues for some. 
The only separate class now existing to which this 
might apply is that of “Fellows”. 


By direction of the Board this suggestion was referred 
to the Executive Committee for consideration and report 
to the Board of Directors at the May meeting. 

As relevant a letter of February 26, from C. W. Fair- 
weather, President of the New Jersey CHAPTER, was 
read. He approved in principle the proposal to increase 
Institute dues to $25.00 a year, but pointed out that his 
Chapter is losing several members because they cannot 
pay present dues and he fears the losses may be more if 
dues are increased. As a possible solution he suggested 
an associate class at $10.00 a year. In any event he as- 
sured the Board of the codperation of the New Jersry 
CHAPTER. 

The Executive Committee was of the opinion that the 
Associateship and Juniorship classes now meet these 
suggestions. 

DELINQUENTS. On behalf of the Treasurer, William 
B. Ittner, the Assistant Treasurer reported that the in- 
structions of the Board issued at the December meeting 
with regard to delinquents, had been carried out in full. 
All delinquents received personal letters from the Acting 
Secretary and their names were submitted to the Chapter 
Presidents and Regional Directors concerned, with full 
information. Many on the list originally affected by this 
resolution have made some payment on account, or have 
paid in full, or have made some arrangements with the 
Treasurer. 

Others have made special pleas for extension of time 
or letters concerning them have been received from 
Regional Directors or Chapter Presidents. It was 


Resolved, that the Institute and Chapter memberships 
of those who have not responded, or concerning whom no 
requests for extensions of time have been received shall 
be discontinued effective March 1, 1926. It was also 

Resolved, that all others, considered as special cases, 


be left in the hands of the Treasurer with power. Fur- 
ther it was 
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Resolved, that the dues of those delinquents who were 
to be dropped on March 1, who have saved their mem- 
bership by making payments on account, or sending notes, 
be rated at $20 per year for the year 1926. 

RESOLUTION OF APPRECIATION. During their stay in 
Chicago the members of the Executive Committee were 
made at home at the Architects’ Club. Here they were 
entertained at luncheon by Mr. Gerhardt F. Meyne, Vice- 
President of the Club, and met many members of the 
building fraternity in Chicago. 

On Friday evening the members of the Executive Com- 
mittee were entertained at dinner, at the University Club, 
by members of the Cuicaco CHAPTER. 

By resolution the Secretary was requested to convey 
to the Cu1caco CHapTeErR, and to the Architects’ Club, 


appreciation of the hospitality enjoyed during the visit 
to Chicago. 


Errata 


In the May issue of the JouRNAL appeared five archi- 
tectural paintings by Mr. Charles Cundall. We were 
enabled to publish them through the courtesy of P. & D. 
Colnaghi, London, whose name 
omitted in the announcement. 

In the last issue mention was made of a portrait of 
Mr. Latrobe presented to the Institute by Mr. Gamble 
Latrobe, Jr. A photograph only was presented. 


was inadvertently 


Obituary 


Sylvain Schnaittacher 


Elected to the Institute in 1905 
Elected to the Board of Directors in 1924 
Died at San Francisco, Calif., 10 February, 1926 


Always ready to give generously of his time, to listen 
patiently to the details of those ever developing and ever 
recurring problems that come to the most careful of 
practitioners and beset the relationships that grow out 
of the eager striving of many men, Sylvain Schnaittacher 
found his associates in San Francisco ever ready to accept 
of his bounty and to lean with confidence and trust on 
the rare qualities that made him so dear. They were 
rare qualities, indeed, and there were times of stress 
when he stood steadfast as a tower, never losing his pa- 
tience, never letting his zeal falter, and ever giving and 
giving of the time that took such a heavy toll. He was 
the Secretary of our Chapter for ten years and during 
that time its affairs were administered with celerity, ac- 
curacy, and the same unflagging attention, even to the 
most petty and often annoying details, that characterized 
that side of his life which he gave to public and profes- 
sional affairs. For sixteen years he was Secretary of the 
California State Board of Architecture. For many years 
he served on the Examining Committee of the State 
Civil Service Commission for the examination of archi- 
tectural draughtsmen. Again he came to the service of 
the Chapter as its Vice-President and then as its Presi- 
dent in 1916-1920. 

At the time of his death he was serving on the Board 
of Directors of the Institute and we all felt very sure 


that his qualities would become so apparent that a further 
draft on his time and services, directly in Institute serv- 
ice, would be made at some not distant day. Men who 
give with interest are rare enough, but men who can 
bring wisdom, patience, tolerance, kindness, all to bear 
on their gifts of time and voluntary service are rare 
indeed, and we shall miss Sylvain Schnaittacher in all 
the things that remain to be done, in the trivialities of 
the daily round of our local affairs and even, we are 
sure, in the larger affairs of the Institute to which he 
had lately been called. Such is the memory by which we 
shall cherish his life. 

He was born 30 November, 1874, in the city which he 
always loved so well. His first training was in the City 
Grammar and High School, and at the Mark Hopkins 
Institute of Art; then he entered the office of A. Page 
Brown, and before setting up in independent practice he 
spent a year in Europe in study. 

Among the noteworthy buildings designed by him are 
those of the Paige Motor Car Company, Argonaut Club, 
Beresford Country Club, and in association with other 
architects he designed and erected the Temple Emanu-E]l, 
State Agricultural Building, and Mt. Zion Nurses’ Home. 
He also designed many apartment houses. 

To his practice as to his profession he brought admir- 
able qualities. He has left us a very precious heritage. 


W. B. F. 
W. M. 


Howard Van Doren Shaw 


Elected to the Institute in 1906 
To Fellowship in 1907 
Gold Medallist, 1927 
Died at Baltimore, Maryland, 6 May, 1926 


Under the news of the Convention, elsewhere in this is- 
sue, there is recorded the sad death of Mr. Shaw within a 
few hours of the Institute’s award to him of the Gold 
Medal, which, following the usual procedure, would have 
been presented to him at the Convention of 1927. 

A further notice will appear in our next issue. 


Walter M. Gieske 


Elected to the Institute in 1920 
Died at Baltimore, Maryland, 14 May, 1926 


Mr. Gieske was born in Baltimore. After graduating 
from the Baltimore Polytechnic Institute, he completed his 
education at Cornell, later entering the practice of archi- 
tecture in his native city. He was the designer of a great 
many suburban homes. A few years ago he was selected 
architect for the Maryland State sanatorium buildings erected 
in Baltimore County. Among the other important works in 
which he had a hand in Baltimore County were Catonsville 
High School, the German Orphan Asylum, near Catonsville, 
and numerous business structures in Catonsville. 
member of the BALTIMORE CHAPTER. 

Mr. Gieske had been suffering from pneumonia. He is 
survived by his widow, Mrs. Clara Ehlen Gieske, and two 
brothers. 


He was a 


Rudolph A. Herold 


Elected to the Institute in 1916 
Died at Sacramento, Calif., 14, April, 1926 
(Further notice later.) 
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Abstracts 


Drawing Ink (35h3). (U. S. Govt. Master Specifica- 
tion for Ink, Drawing, Colored Waterproof. Federal Speci- 
fications Board Specification No. 379). 

Types: The ink shall be of two types: A. Solution of 
water-soluble dye—(a) red, (b) orange, (c) yellow, (d) 
green, (e) blue, (f) violet, and (g) brown. B. Suspension 
of insoluble pigment—(a) red, (b) orange, (c) yellow, (d) 
green, (e) blue, (f) violet, and (g) brown. 

Material: There are no requirements on material ap- 
plicable to this specification. 

General Requirements: The vehicle of the ink shall be an 
aqueous solution of the necessary ingredients to prevent the 
precipitation of the dye or the separation of the pigment, 
and to leave a waterproof film on paper. The coloring mat- 
ter shall be dyes or pigments of suitable color, brilliance, and 
permanence to light. 

Inks of Type A shall not be inferior in any essential to 
inks properly prepared according to the following formula: 
Prepare a stock solution by dissolving 28 g of freshly 
bleached shellac and 7 g of crystallized borax in 1,000 ce of 
distilled water. In 100 ce of this waterproofing solution 
dissolve suitable dye in the amount specified below: 


CoLor 
Inpex SCHULTZ 


CoLor Dye NuMBER NUMBER GRAMS 
re Crocein scarlet MOO ..... 252 227 1.0 
Py EEE paced cxwe e's vee 151 145 1.0 
Yellow ...Metanil yellow .......... 138 134 1.0 
Groen .... AGE QeOOR & ..5.cc0s00 666 502 1.0 
_.. eee TE rere rrr. 707 539 1.0 
a OS ee 700 532 1.0 

Crocein scarlet MOO ..... 252 227 mI 


Brown ...National Erie brown CN .. 596 476 1.0 
Nore: The concentrated types of dyes are specified. 


No formula can be given for use as a standard for inks 
of type B, because the quality of the ink depends upon the 
physical properties of the ingredients used. 

The color and shade of the ink shall match those of a 
sample mutually agreed upon by buyer and seller. This 
sample shall be standard only for color and shade, and for 
one particular contract. 

The ink shall contain a suitable antiseptic in amount suf- 
ficient to prevent the growth of mould. 

Lines made with the ink shall be capable of being photo- 
graphed with good contrast. 


U. S. Government Specification for Volatile Mineral 
Spirits for Thinning Paints (25a12). (Federal Specifica- 
tions Board Standard Specification No. 16. Circular of the 
Bureau of Standards No. 98. Feb., 1923.) This specifica- 
tion applies only to petroleum distillates, known as mineral 
spirits. The material delivered under this specification shall 
conform to the following requirements: 

Appearance.—Shall be clear and free from suspended 
matter and water. 

Color.—Shall be no darker than an aqueous solution of 
potassium dichromate containing 0.0048 g per liter (this cor- 
responds to No. 21 Saybolt chronometer). 

Spot Test.—Shall evaporate completely from filter paper. 

Flash Point.—Shall not be lower than 30°C. (86° F.) 
when tested in a closed cup tester. 

Blackening.—Shall not blacken clean metallic copper. Dis- 
tillate bolow 130° C. (266° F.) shall not exceed 5 per cent. 
Distillate below 230°C. (466° F.) shall not be less than 
97 per cent. 

Acidity.—Shall be neutral. 


Structural Service Department 
LEROY E. KERN, Technical Secretary 


In connection with the work of the Committee on Structural Service of the American Institute of Architects and in collabe- 
ration with other professional societies and organized bodies having the same objective—improvement in build- 
ing materials and methods and better shelter for humanity in all its manifold vocations and avocations 
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Prepared Roofing (12b12). (U.S. Govt. Master Speci- 
fication for Slate-Surfaced Asphalt Prepared Roofing and 
Shingles. Federal Specifications Board Specification No. 296. 
Circular of the National Bureau of Standards No. 285). 

Types: This specification covers: (a) Slate-surfaced 
asphalt prepared ready or roll roofing; (b) slate-surfaced 
asphalt shingles. 

Material and Workmanship: Slate-surfaced asphalt pre- 
pared roofing and shingles shall be composed of rag roofing 
felt saturated and coated on both sides with asphalt and sur- 
faced on the side to be exposed to the weather with granu- 
lated slate or similar material. The other side may be 
dusted with tale or mica to prevent sticking in the package. 

General Requirements: 1. Color and Appearance.—The 
color and distribution of the slate shall be uniform over 
the entire surface and when so specified shall substantially 
match a sample mutually agreed upon by buyer and seller. 
The coating and surfacing must extend to the edge of the 
sheet of roofing or of the shingles, except that roll roofing may 
have an unsurfaced lapping edge approximately 2 inches 
wide along one side of the sheet. The edges of the sheet 
of roofing or of the shingle shall not be ragged. 

2. Behavior on Heating to 80°C. (176°F.) for Two Hours. 
—There shall be no flowing, sagging, blistering, or absorp- 
tion of the coating. The slate shall not become detached 
and fall off. 

3. Volatile Matter at 80°C. (176°F.) for Two Hours.— 
Maximum, 1% per cent. 

4. Weight of Moisture-Free Desaturated Felt per 108 
Square Feet.—Minimum, 10.8 pounds. 

5. Thickness of Moisture-Free Desaturated Felt.—Mini- 
mum, 0.05 inch. 

6. Ash of Moisture-Free Desaturated Felt—Maximum, 10 
per cent. 

7. Weight of granulated Slate and other Mineral Matter 
per 108 Square Feet of Fabric. Not more than 35 pounds. 

8. Trimmings.—If desired, trimmings shall be as specified 
in order. 

Detailed Requirements: 1. Slated-surfaced Asphalt Pre- 
pared Roofing—(a) Width of roll._—32 or 26 inches plus 
or minus one-fourth inch. 

(b) Area—not less than 108 square feet. 

(c) Weight per 108 square feet exclusive of wrapping, 
packing, nails, cement, etc—Minimum, 80 pounds. 

(d) Weight per roll of wrapping, packing, etc —Minimum, 
5 pounds. 

(e) Saturation of moisture-free felt—Minimum, 140 per 
cent. 

2. Slate-surfaced Asphalt Shingles—(a) Size and form.— 
The size and form of the shingles shall be that mutually 
agreed upon by buyer and seller.1 

(b) Weight per 108 square feet of prepared roll roofing 
from which shingles are cut.—Minimum, 80 pounds. 

(c) Saturation of moisture-free felt—Minimum, 150 per 
cent. 


Marble for Interior Work (22a). (Technical News 
Bulletin No. 95 of the Bureau of Standards.) A new co- 
Operative research has been started at the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, through the initiative of the National Association of 
Marble Dealers, which relates to some practical problems 
in connection with the use and maintenance of marble for 
interior work. The scope of this research includes the study 
of cleaning preparations, their relative value and ultimate 
effect on the marble, the removal of various kinds of stains, 
the cause and prevention of discolorations which sometimes 
come through the marble from the walls of the building, and 
the study of a rare type of decay which occasionally occurs 
where marble is used under unfavorable conditions, as om 
damp walls below grade. 
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THe CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF CHRIST, LIVERPOOL: 
THE TRANSEPT 

Sik Gites Ginpert Scott, Architect 

HoisTiING THE ORGAN Pipes 


After the sepia drawing by Randolph Schwabe 











